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Economic Disintegration in China 
By CHEN HAN-SENG* 


HE world economic crisis has, since 1929, accelerated the 

process of expansionism in colonial and semi-colonial countries. 
How far has it affected China, which is already a semi-colony? 
Economic disintegration sums up the answer completely. 

Up to 1931 about half of the income of the Chinese National 
Government was taken from the customs revenue. For 1932, 
however, the Chinese Maritime Customs revenue amounted in 
round figures to Hk. Tls. 200,239,000. In comparison with Hk. 
Tls. 246,089,000 collected in 1931, this represents a decrease of 
Hk. Tls. 45,848,000. The seizure of the Customs at Harbin, 
Lungchingtsun, Antung, Dairen, and Newchwang by the so-called 
Manchukuo régime, since the month of June 1932, alone reduced 
the 1932 collections by about Hk. Tls. 15,000,000. 

During the five years previous to 1932, the National Govern- 
ment issued twenty-five kinds of internal loans, amounting to more 
than Mex. $1,000,000,000. In accordance with the terms of the 
Government’s mandate of February 24, 1932, a fixed annual 
payment of Mex. $103,200,000 from customs revenue is to be 
delivered to the National Loans Sinking Fund Administrative 
Commission. Thus, about one-third of the customs revenue is for 
debt payment. 

From 1927 to 1932, nearly one-third of the total expenses of 
the National Government was secured from internal loans, of 
which more than seventy per cent was guaranteed by customs 
revenue. Inasmuch as less than one per cent of these internal loans 
has been applied to productive enterprises and nearly all has been 
spent in military and civil administration, one can easily see the 
Precarious state of Chinese finance. The decline of the customs 
collections only aggravates the situation. 


* This article was written in response to the Editor’s request to the China Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations for a consideration from the Chinese viewpoint of the 
question which occurs in section A (c) under the first main head of the Banff conference 
agenda, Economic Conflict and Control. The question as stated therein is as follows: “How 
far has the process of expansionism justified itself in the economic sense? How far has it 
brought permanent economic benefits to industrial nations? How far has it improved the 
economic status of the non-industrialized regions affected by it?” 
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If we should analyze the customs revenue for 1932 according 
to the different categories of duties, we may find that of the total 
revenue, 1.37% is tonnage dues, 6.59% interport duties, 9.49°; 
export duties, and 82.55% import duties. Such a large percentage 
for import duties not only shows the important relation between 
imports and governmental finance, but also indicates the big 
unfavorable balance of trade for China. In fact the excess of 
imports for 1931 was Hk. Tls. 540,000,000, and that for 1932 more 
than Hk. Tls. 600,000,000. Of the total value of imports, fully 
fifty per cent belong to articles of food and clothing. Imports of 
arms and ammunition are of course not recorded here. 

Customs revenue and government finance are clear reflections 
of the present Chinese economic situation, which, for the sake of 
brevity, may be summarized in three phrases: the decline of 
handicraft industry, the retrogression of agriculture, and the 
infanticide of modern forms of industry. Trade capital in China 
began its development even in the Fourth Century B. C. Natural 
economy disappeared from China long ago. What foreign indus- 
trial expansionism affected, therefore, was not Chinese natural 
economy, but Chinese market relationships. Expansionism has 
never created new trade organs in China. It has, instead, only 
helped to develop original trade organs, and has strengthened the 
power of trade capital in Chinese agrarian economy. Already 
before expansionism began, the union of agriculture and family 
handicraft industry was not at all natural economy in its simple 
form; it was rather an insurance against poverty and_ bank- 
ruptcy on the part of the peasants. In the face of trade capital, 
family handicraft has remained a subsidiary means of maintaining 
a living. So long as there is no rapid development of new industry, 
the decline of handicrafts signifies the increasing impoverishment 
of the Chinese peasants, and consequently, the retrogression of 
Chinese agriculture. 

In Fushan, a region in the District of Changshu, Kiangsu 
Province, there used to be forty cloth stores which furnished yarn 
to the village women for weaving. This region exported annually 
four to five million dollars’ (Mex.) worth of cloth to other districts 
and provinces. Almost ninety per cent of the women in the nearby 
villages are engaged in some capacity with work on wooden looms. 
At present, however, there are only five such cloth stores remain- 
ing; and they are all very small ones. Similar conditions of decline 
are prevailing in other cloth centers such as Nantung and Sung- 
kiang. 

The famous linen exports from Kiangsi and Kwangtung prov- 
inces used to find their way to Formosa, Korea, and the South 
Sea Islands. From these places Chinese linen is now practically 
banned. This alone throws about a million people into the ranks 
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of the unemployed. Also, scanty statistics would be sufficient to 
show the decline of hand weaving in silk. In Chinkiang, Kiangsu, 
there were 2,700 looms and 6,000 workers for silk weaving in 
1920; now there are less than 200 looms and less than 800 workers. 
In 1930 there were still 910 looms in Hangchow, but now there 
are 700 or even less. The oldest silk-weaving establishment in 
Kaifeng, Honan, with a history of almost three hundred years, 
had more than eighty looms in 1913, but now maintains only six. 
A few years ago, in the district of Chengping, near Nanyang, also 
in Honan Province, the wages for silk weaving amounted to Mex. 
$850,000 every year. At present, however, practically no silk 
weaving is being carried on there. In Nanhai and Shengteh, two 
districts of Kwangtung, the export of silk scarfs and handkerchiefs 
has dropped from more than eight millon to less than two million 
Mex. About 100,000 village women thus lost their livelihood. 

Take the statistics for hand-made straw hats in Ningpo; in 
1927, 4,900,000 hats were produced; in 1929, 3,100,000; and in 
1931, 1,500,000. In Shanghai this production also declined 
rapidly, as is shown by the following: in 1930, 80,000 hats; in 
1931, 65,000; and in 1932, only 30,000. Italian, instead of Chinese, 
straw hats are capturing the market. 

A tremendous quantity of foreign paper is also being imported 
into China. Eight-tenths of this import is from Japan; but 
Canada alone is exporting to China $305,000 (Canadian) worth 
of paper a year. Chinese paper manufacture, a pure handicraft 
industry, has to retreat from the market. Paper manufacture in 
Kiangsi, Szechuan, and Chekiang is decreasing year by year. Java 
sugar has driven Chinese cane sugar from Kwangtung and Fukien. 
Several years ago, Chiyang, a district in Kwangtung, exported 
about one million sacks of sugar to Tientsin, Shanghai and Wuhu. 
Now the Chiyang export is only 60,000 sacks. 

The invasion of British, German, and Japanese porcelain has 
seriously affected the famous Chintehchung industry. About one 
hundred years ago this famous porcelain center in Kiangsi prov- 
ince had 150,000 to 180,000 workers and exported nearly ten mil- 
lion dollars’ (Mex.) worth of goods annually. It was said that 
during that prosperous period, thousands of pigs and ten thousand 
piculs of rice were consumed daily in that town. Now the workers 
total about 60,000; and they are not full-time workers. Even as 
late as 1929 the glazing process was required every five days; now, 
owing to the decline of business, only once in eighteen days. 
Because of the recent loss of the Manchurian market, not more 
than thirty per cent of the existing porcelain houses are carrying 
on any work. 

During the past few years new hand industries, such as knit- 
ting and weaving with imported foreign raw materials, have 
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sprung up in various places. These are also destined to fail. The 
world economic crisis has set the dumping policy into motion, and 
China is receiving ever cheaper imported articles; home manufac- 
ture, especially handicrafts, will have very little, or no future. 
Stocking knitting by hand, for instance, has already proved this. 
In 1931 there were in Hangchow about sixty work-shops for this 
kind of knitting, and no less than two thousand workers were 
employed. In 1932 seventy per cent of these people lost their work 
because of the unpromising market. 

As early as the nineteenth century, Richthofen observed of 
China that “foreign competition is a factor contributing towards 
the economic decline of the Northwestern provinces. ... Foreign 
manufactured needles, superior in quality and cheaper in price, 
have driven the Shansi needles out of existence.” (His Letters, 
1870-72, p. 56.) This Prussian baron and scientist is also credited 
with the observation that, in this trade relationship, a part of China 
is closer to foreign countries than to the other parts of China. 
“The development of foreign trade in the South has been not only 
a relative but also an absolute cause for the decline of the North; 
what the South is getting from the North is merely some medica! 
herbs and a very small quantity of raw cotton.” (p. 57.) Foreign 
expansionism in China has no doubt brought about disintegration 
even in internal trade. 

Twenty years ago there were practically no imports of rice and 
wheat. Chinese rice was found in large quantity even in Japan 
and the Philippine Islands. Within the last fifteen years, however, 
foreign wheat and rice imports have gained ground and have been 
steadily increasing. The three Yangtze provinces of Hunan, 
Kiangsi, and Anhwei, used to export a total of 13,000,000 piculs of 
rice every year to Canton, Tientsin, Shanghai, Amoy, and Swatow. 
Last year, when there was no flood or famine in these provinces, 
rice export from these provinces was checked by previous imports 
from Siam, Annam, and Burma. Rice prices in 1932 in these prov- 
inces dropped about 50%; even the rice produced in Kwangtung 
dropped at the same time by 15 to 25%. The general decrease in 
grain prices in the North has also been caused by foreign imports. 
The opinion of the Peiping Chamber of Commerce in its letter to 
the National Federation of Chambers of Commerce dated October 
18, 1932, states: “The cut in the grain price has caused general 
bankruptcy among the peasants; and when they cannot secure 
enough income from the sale of agricultural products, they have 
to pay for their purchases by hard cash hoarded over a long period. 
Thus at the end of last spring, the Peiping market was simply 
flooded with this cash, which for a time was cheaper than paper 
money.” 

Only in a very few spots in China is agriculture a prosperous 
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activity. With the low price of grain, the self-cultivating peasants 
in Kiangsi could realize only about half a dollar (Mex.) for each 
mou last year; those in southern Kiangsu and western Chekiang 
could realize about a dollar Mex. The tenants had no means of 
paying their rent; and they form the majority of the population in 
these provinces. The self-cultivating peasants of the North suffered 
still more from the low prices of last year. The vast majority of 
them, especially in Shansi, Siuyuan, and Hopei, could not even pay 
their costs of production. 

The tremendous pressure of taxes, rent, and usury has com- 
pelled the poor peasants to sell their products for their actual needs, 
and not for profit. Thus they are completely at the mercy of trade 
capital. Price fluctuation is simply appalling. Taking Su Hsien, 
Anhwei, as an example, we can list the local price indices as 
follows: 


Soy Beans 
en 
Kao-liang 


During the World War industrial nations increased their de- 
mand for raw materials from China; this was true to a certain 
extent even after the war. Such demand has accelerated the com- 
mercialization of agricultural products. Wheat, cotton, and to- 
bacco have greatly expanded their cultivation areas; eggs, wood 
oil, and peanut oil have been exported on a large scale. Price dicta- 
tion of these products often holds the power of life and death over 
the Chinese peasants. As an example, the British American To- 
bacco Company has three main collecting centers in China for its 
leaf supply: Mentaitze in Anhwei, Weihsien in Shantung, and 
Hsuchang in Honan. Ever since 1915 this company has been dis- 
tributing quantities of American tobacco seed in Hsuchang, until 
now an annual collection of more than twenty million pounds of 
leaf tobacco may be made from this place alone. In 1931 the collec- 
tion price in Hsuchang was Mex. $1.50 per pound. Owing to 
market shrinkage, chiefly because of the Manchurian crisis, this 
has now dropped to 20 cents Mex. per pound, a price drop from 
100 to 13 within a single year. The whole industrial structure 
becomes more oppressive because it is itself more oppressed. 

Similarly, the indebted government, heavily burdened with 
foreign and domestic loans, is seeking its way out through taxation, 
for it is itself on the verge of financial bankruptcy. The one item 
of taxation, military requisition, alone is enough to hasten the 
decline of agriculture. Not a single province in China has escaped 
from such a requisition. Within the last ten years more than half 
of all the Chinese districts have been visited by this tax, especially 
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prevalent in the Yellow River regions. The burden of military 
requisitions is often tenfold, a hundred-fold, or sometimes several] 
hundred-fold heavier than the land tax itself. In many provinces, 
notably in Szechuan, land tax is collected several years in advance, 

The screwing force of taxation is of course ramifying in its 
effect. Among other things, it has increased the rent. In the non- 
famine and peaceful regions of China within the last ten years, the 
rent paid by the tenants has increased 50 to 100 per cent. In other 
places, especially where the practice of military requisition is rife, 
the tenants have to share a part of the tax burden directly. With 
the advance of commercialization in agricultural crops—and that 
is also accelerated by tax demands as in the case of opium, an old 
present from British trade—money rent has taken the place of rent 
in kind. Money rent is developing near the cities and along the 
railways; and money as such, money as a means of buying every- 
thing, gives birth to rent collection in advance. 

The limited circulation of money, the necessity of making most 
payments in cash, compels people to borrow money; the small pro- 
ducer and the poor peasants need money above all to make pay- 
ments. In fact money economy such as has developed in China, 
subject to the dominating influence of foreign banks, foreign im- 
ports and foreign factories in China, has greatly weakened the 
ability of peasants to pay. And just because of this lowered paying 
ability among the peasants, the landlords and rich people, who used 
to rent money to the poor directly, have adopted a new form of 
usury. They now deposit money in the money shops and in the 
banks which do the investigation work and extend the loans to the 
needy people. This indirect way of renting out money only in- 
creases the rate of interest in the villages. Taking China as a whole, 
we may say that the monthly interest has suffered an increase of 
from 2 to 5%. In war or famine-devastated zones, or in regions 
frequented by bandits, monthly interest has run as high as 100%. 
Even taking a non-famine district such as Hsuchow in Kiangsu 
province, the monthly interest is anywhere from 4 to 20%. Ina 
Hsuchow village, called Pai-Li-Den, out of 150 families in that 
place, no less than 112 are in debt; on the average, each family of 
this little village has a debt of Mex. $78, more than the total of 
their annual living expenses. 

The high rate of usury, which has resulted in part from the 
increasing commercialization of agricultural products and from 
the decline of handicraft industries, is giving an excellent oppor- 
tunity and is providing the most favorable conditions for the fur- 
ther penetration of trade capital into the villages. Because of the 
impoverishment of the peasants, simple and pure trade capital can- 
not go very far; the poor people cannot afford to pay in cash. Even 
the usury institutions such as pawnshops, which carry on the 
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business in the nature of trade, are now losing their ground. Pawn- 
shops have raised their monthly interest to as high as 6 or 7%)— 
such is found in the middle part of Shantung and in the western 
part of Shansi—and yet as an institution of usury they are on the 
decline. In the District of Paoshan, near Shanghai, for instance, 
six years ago there were thirteen pawnshops; but now only six 
remain to struggle for an existence. But while the usury business 
in the nature of trade has difficulties, to conquer—chiefly the slow- 
ness of circulation of its capital—trade capital in the nature of 
usury has an easy access to the doors of poor peasants. 

The peasants in China often sell their crops in advance. They ° 
sell them to various kinds of merchants, in order to get means of 
production or necessary articles for consumption. ‘These merchants 
thus secure both the profit of trade and the high interest of usury. 
In Wuhu, Anhwei, rice merchants loaned imported rice from Siam 
and Annam to the peasants, at a fixed price, and the peasants had 
to pay back with their new crops according to that fixed price. But 
during three months, the interest ran as high as 400 per cent; this 
was in 1932. At present a vast army of agents of foreign firms is 
employing imported fertilizers, imported cloth and kerosene, and 
other manufactured articles from foreign factories, to carry on 
trade in the nature of usury. This is especially prevalent in Kwang- 
tung and Fukien, where pawnshops are yielding rapidly to the 
new trade characterized by usury. 

Once the peasants fall into the clutches of the usurer or the 
usurer-trader, they never extricate themselves. While the usurer 
decreases the means of production, the usurer-trader decreases 
them all the more. He compels the renewal of production to pro- 
ceed under even more disheartening conditions. In time he takes 
away from the peasants their land, animal power, and agricultural 
implements, and forces them to reduce the scale of production. 
Everywhere in China one can see several peasant families using 
one plow, other families using one cart, still a third group of fami- 
lies employing one donkey, one cow, or one buffalo. Because of the 
utter lack of money, agricultural rent, either for land or for the 
use of animal power, is often paid with labor itself. In not a few 
places not only is man power being exchanged for animal power, 
but we can see also that the former is being substituted for the 
latter. It is cheaper to maintain a man than an agricultural animal! 
In no other nation, as in China, do we find man pulling the plow! 
Deep plowing, or any other suggestion of agricultural improve- 
ment is out of the question. Great areas of cultivated lands have 
been recently turned to waste. In the seventh subdivision of the 
District of Wuchuang, near the railway and the capital of Siuyuan 
Province, no less than 29,000 mou of land were abandoned in 
1932. Of the cultivated area of the southern part of Shensi Prov- 
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ince, 10 to 18% are now without cultivation. Agriculture in Ching 
is virtually in a state of retrogression. 

Under the dominating influence of foreign expansionism, taxa- 
tion, rent, trade and usury capitals have concentrated money wealth 
in the cities, and from there it is being drawn out to foreign lands, 
It is said that in the year of 1913 China had about Mex. $10,000.- 
000,000 in cash, but in 1932 this money wealth had been reduced to 
Mex. $2,200,000,000. Of this total money wealth, it is estimated 
that probably only Mex. $600,000,000 constitutes available circu- 
lating capital; more than half of it, Mex. $350,000,000, is concen- 
trated in Shanghai. Has this concentration brought about an indus- 
trial development? Just a few important facts will suffice to 
answer this question. 

Ninety per cent of the silk filatures in Kiangsu, including 
Shanghai, are carrying on manufacture on a very feeble basis. 
These factories, sometimes with machines and equipment, are 
owned by one set of people who receive rent on such factory build- 
ings and equipment, while another set of people with running cap- 
ital run these factories and pay the rent required. The great risks 
in Chinese industry and the speculative nature of the Chinese cap- 
italists are clearly reflected here. Silk as a modern industry in 
China is clearly declining. Japanese production has delivered a 


heavy blow to the filatures in Kiangsu, Chekiang, Shantung, Sze- 
chuan and Kwangtung. The statistics of the Kwangtung silk centers 
show: 


In District of Shengteh In District of Nanhai 
Nos. of Nos. of 


Reeling- Reeling- 
Filatures machines Filatures machines 


41,236 38 20,096 
37,210 36 19.085 
19,677 18 10,066 


Chinese cotton mills are also losing ground before foreign fac- 
tory competition in China. While the Japanese cotton mills in 
China have an average of 38,000 spindles and 267 looms to each 
factory, the Chinese factories possess only an average of 29,000 
spindles and 197 looms. The percentages of spindles and looms in 
China are distributed as follows: : 


Spindles Percentage Looms Percentage 
Chinese Japanese Others Chinese Japanese Others 


39 + 57 37 
39 + bi _ 
40 + 54 39 
41 3 48 45 

Like the textile industry, so also the Chinese flour mills meet 
the same fate. Last year some of the largest Chinese flour mills 
stopped working for several months; they can hardly endure for- 
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eign competition. The famous Chinese “flour king,” who owns 
nine cotton mills and twelve flour mills, with total property 
valued at Mex. $80,000,000 and a running capital of about Mex. 
¢10,000,000, is now heavily in debt; his debts amount to Mex. 
$40,000,000. His industry lives upon speculation itself. 

Match factories in China are being closed down one after the 
other, especially in the northern provinces. The Mukden and 


ands. 
(00.. 
ed to 


ated Shanghai arsenals came to an end after the Japanese invasion. For 
sonal the Chinese not a single important modern industry is running 
cen- well; in fact, quite a few Chinese factories have been recently 
dus- F either sold or pawned to foreigners. Even transportation is not do- 
> t0 [F ing well. China has her modern steamship navigation begun at the 
' end of the Nineteenth Century, but an analysis in 1930 shows how 
ling poorly it has developed : 
Asis, 

are 1930 Percentages of China Coastal and River Trade Carried by Steam- 
ild- ships of Various Nationalities, Based on the Value of Carryings and 
ap- Tickets 
isks Chinese British Japanese Other 

ap- i icthceciclidslilisuaiivchincknmnniie 28 42 25 : a 

in I, lS aicercennnenes 38.20 41.13 20.05 0.62 
1a Foreign expansionism, especially after the beginning of the 
of world economic crisis, has broken down the old economic balance 


of China, and is rapidly reducing the country to a colonial status. 
How this economic disintegration is affecting the world in general 
"remains to be studied. There is no doubt, however, about the salient 
' aspects and phases of this disintegration: the destruction of handi- 

crafts, the retrogression of agriculture, and the decline of Chinese 

modern industry. These are basic factors for an understanding of 
the present social and political situation in China. 


Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific 
ITs PLACE AT THE FIFTH I. P. R. CONFERENCE* 


INCE the foundation of the Institute of Pacific Relations, ques- 

tions affecting Diplomatic Machinery or International Organi- 
zation in the Pacific Area have attracted attention and absorbed 
time and effort in Conferences. Valuable work at each Conference 
has thrown light upon some of the aspects of the questions, but to 
some extent consideration of the matter as a whole has been handi- 
capped by the absence of schemes of study and lines of approach 
designed for relatively long-period research. It is not without 
value to sketch briefly the main categories of study necessary for a 
complete view before approaching the particular issues which are 
likely to attract attention at the forthcoming Conference at Banff. 

The field of inquiry may in the first place be divided into two 
main classes: A. A consideration of the general nature of the politi- 
cal situation in the Pacific directed to disclosing the fundamental 
characteristics of international relations therein, and the character- 
istics of the States and Governments which enter into such rela- 
tionships; B. The collection and coérdination of the facts concern- 
ing the actual diplomatic machinery existing, showing both the 
extent and qualitative character of this machinery. 

A. With respect to the matter included under the first head we 
are faced with a series of questions such as: Does the Pacific Area 
constitute a “State system” at all? Is there some unifying character 
underly'ng the diplomatic and international questions therein aris- 
ing? Are there characteristics typical of international relations here 
which distinguish it from international relations in other partic- 
ular regions? If so, are the characteristics the result of relatively 
impermanent circumstances as, for instance, the present position 
and evolution of China, or the result of the character of the Pacific 
Basin as a political and economic unit? 

An understanding of the character of these Pacific relation- 
ships demands a classification of the entities which are so related. 
A workable preliminary survey discloses five main classes: 

(i) Countries whose territories and interests are exclusively 
Pacific—such as China and Japan. 

(ii) Countries whose territories are “Pacific” but whose inter- 
ests are not so limited: (a) the British Dominions (Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand) whose extra-Pacific interest arises out of 
their copartnership in a “world-group”; (b) the U. S. A., whose 

* This contribution toward preparation for the Banff discussion agenda was made by 
the Australian Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations upon the request of the Central 


Headquarters.—Editor. 
[ 182 ] 
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extra-Pacific interest arises directly from her status, geographical 
situation, and vital and extensive interest in a world system of 
commerce and intercourse. 

(iii) Countries whose “metropolitan” territories are outside 
the Pacific Area, but who hold possessions and are obliged to 
protect a substantial number of nationals in the Pacific Area; e.g. 
—Great Britain, France, U.S.S.R. 

(iv) Countries such as those referred to in No. (iii) above— 
but without substantial possessions in the area, thougn with eco- 
nomic and commercial interests; e.g —Belgium, Germany. 

(v) Dependent communities, with or without aspirations to 
independence or developed self-government; e.g—The Philip- 
pines, Mandated Territories. 

A classification of this kind reveals immediately the compli- 
cated nature of the Pacific interrelations and the curious and 
variegated nature of the “State system” to be found in this area. If 
the facts are obvious, the full implications are far from being so 
and are as yet only half disclosed. 

Thus we see that proper understanding of the problem of 
Diplomatic Machinery and International Relations should spring 
from some classification of political affairs in general terms. Such 
amethod would enable us to note distinctive features of this area as 
opposed to other political regions such as, for instance, South 
America, or the entity we are beginning to think of as Europe- 
West-of-the-Soviet-Union. 

B. The factual survey of existing Diplomatic and Interna- 
tional Machinery might well direct attention to three main cate- 
gories of fact on a more extensive and systematic scale than has yet 
been undertaken on behalf of the Institute. 

(i) Firstly we should direct attention to the “machinery of 
representation.” This involves three main lines of enquiry. (a) It 
is necessary to obtain a clear and accurate picture of the existing 
diplomatic and consular services of each of the Powers with 
Pacific interests. A general map of the Pacific showing the areas 
of concentration of foreign representation might well be prepared, 
illuminating both by its display of the points of concentration, and 
by its disclosure of the situations in which representation is rela- 
tively sparse. (b) The qualitative nature of such international 
cuntacts would be partiaily revealed by studies of the character- 
istics of the personnel involved in these extranational services. 
The inquiry would be directed to methods of recruitments, qualifi- 
cations and to such matters as the presence of women in consular 
and diplomatic services, the presence of experts of a non-diplo- 
matic character, etc. (c) Parallel to such information there should 
also be some attempt to record the international contacts of a non- 
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official character, such as those established by the teachers, profes- 
sors, and research workers of one country situated in another. 

(ii) The second branch of such a factual survey should con- 
cern itself with the strictly international organization as opposed 
to extranational machinery of the kind described above. This 
aspect of the inquiry has already been carried out to a substantia] 
extent by the Institute. The production of a standard statement by 
the Institute would, however, have the advantage of enabling 
additions and alterations to existing machinery to be readily noted 
and brought up to date. 

(iii) A third branch of this inquiry would contain accounts of 
the methods and machinery existing in Pacific countries for the 
regular control of foreign policy. This should embrace material 
respecting both constitutional provisions and actual practice. The 
consideration of international policy and suggestion for improved 
machinery too frequently proceeds without a clear understanding 
by the members of one community of the political conditions under 
which foreign policy is formulated in other States, and of the 
constitutional limitations relevant to such formulation. All the 
world knows, and recollects with a wry smile, that the United 
States Executive requires the assent of ‘two-thirds of the Senators 
then present” to the ratification of a Treaty. Few perhaps except 
specialized scholars have any knowledge of the constitutional and 
political details of control of foreign policy in Japan, though 
recent history suggests that the machinery there may be as impor- 
tant as the two-thirds majority of the relevant congressional 
gathering. It is unnecessary in this connection to insist on the 
significance of the modes of conducting and controlling foreign 
policy between constituent members of the British Commonwealth. 

(iv) Equally significant, if less easy of appraisement side by 
side with such a constitutional and political study, there is need of 
investigation into the psychological and social factors in the life 
and character of each community which in their turn condition the 
general line of foreign policy. Quite apart from the specific inter- 
ests which motivate Government policy, national psychology and 
tradition act upon and limit state activity. The non-American 
world talks glibly of the effect of the “Mind of the Middle West.” 
This is only an example of a vast area of investigation in which the 
national groups should attempt some account of the relatively 
permanent and underlying social and political factors which pro- 
vide the limiting conditions within which Government policy must 
be pursued. 


HESE suggestions indicate the longer term task which is set the 
Institute in the field of diplomatic machinery. We have perhaps 
been in too much hurry to seize and deal with existing problems, 
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to devise new modes of handling difficult questions, and so have 
tended to neglect the wider enquiries which make more clear the 
fundamentals of a permanent nature. The next Conference should 
approach directly this problem of research and enquiry and place 
the matter upon a systematic and codperative basis. 

It is not to be supposed from the foregoing that no useful 
attack has been made during the course of the Institute’s activities. 
Glancing through the proceedings of four Conferences, it. is 
possible to trace a continuous evolution in discussions upon the 
subject-matter before us. This evolution not only illustrates the 
gradual emergence of essential subject-matter, but reflects to a very 
considerable extent the attitude of world opinion to the general 
problem of international organization during a period of marked 
activity and development. 

At the first Conference a certain amount of discussion took 
place in a relatively minor key upon subjects germane to our issue. 
What is striking about the discussions of that year is the highly 
traditional mould in which they were cast. Scholars then com- 
mented upon international relations largely in terms of bilateral 
treaties, of international law, and diplomatic arrangements, essen- 
tially characteristic of the pre-war world. It is significant that as 
late as 1925 no mention was made of the League of Nations at 
Honolulu. Whilst the democratic control of and interest in foreign 
policies which has become so marked a feature of the modern 
world was itself one of the stimuli behind the foundation of the 
Institute, the first Conference made little effort to analyze the 
tendency or anticipate the forms in which it might express itself. 
We may say in short that the Institute started from a pre-war basis 
in this universe of discourse. 

By 1927 it is possible to detect considerable change. The record 
of round table discussion on Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific 
as embodied in the 1927 Volume of “Problems of the Pacific” 
contains the significant initial heading “The New Diplomacy.” 
The prevailing note of this record is the recognition of the emer- 
gence generally throughout the world of a new approach to inter- 
national problems, and the evolution of machinery more appro- 
priate to this novel character. One of the most valuable documents 
of the Conference was prepared by the Secretariat of the League, 
and dealt with the work of that body in the Pacific Area. (See 
“Problems of the Pacific,” 1927, pages 513-554.) The existence of 
this document is itself significant. An examination of the substance 
of this memorandum reveals a change in the general content of 
international relations even more significant still. It was thus made 
apparent that diplomatic and international intercourse was step- 
ping down from the atmosphere of high policy to the arena of 
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everyday affairs. Generally speaking, the discussion at the round 
tables was primarily directed toward awakening awareness to this 
new mode of conducting international affairs. 

By the time the next Conference assembled in 1929, awareness 
of the new factors above described had become general. The 
discussions on “Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific” were no 
longer concerned with elucidation of the novel characteristics of 
the post-war world. Instead we may detect a direct attempt at a 
qualitative assessment of these novel modes in relation to Pacific 
problems. Moreover, new “streams of opinion” in the post-war 
situation were disclosing themselves. As the departure from pre- 
war conditions was more generally appreciated by politicians and 
citizens, national differences of opinion and of approach began to 
be disclosed. The chief difference was that between the European 
conception of a new system as embodied in the Covenant of the 
League, and the American conception as expressed in the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. The 1929 Conference was considerably influenced 
by such intellectual diversity. The Conference was concerned with 
a deeper qualitative estimate of the appropriateness of the newer 
post-war methods and of their relative suitability in relation to 
Pacific problems. It was not the existence, for instance, of the 
League but its relative utility in the Pacific which demanded 
attention. This question of applicability, however, involved con- 
sideration not merely of questions of machinery and specific 
organization, but of the consonance of the underlying principles 
with the philosophy of the foreign policy of particular Pacific 
countries, and particularly, at that stage, of China and the United 
States of America. 

The Conference of 1931 carried on progressively the discus- 
sions which had been formulated at Kyoto. We may detect a 
departure from the examination of the underlying and inconsistent 
philosophies which had tended to monopolize attention at the 
Kyoto Conference. Greater attention was directed to the details 
of existing machinery as applicable to existent Pacific questions. 
Those issues raised at Kyoto as to regional sub-division of League 
machinery were carried a step further and from a rather different 
point of view. The increasing tension in the relations between 
China and Japan forced consideration of problems on a more 
practical level. Perhaps the divergence of conception between the 
United States and League countries stressed at Kyoto no longer 
remained so remarkable. With the approximation to a common 
conception, the problem of machinery and “effectiveness” was 
forced to the forefront. 

This domestic history discloses the growth of the mind-state of 
the Institute and reveals it also as a reflection of the general world 
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mind in relation to the same subject-matter. Thus we reach a suit- 
able starting point for future discussion. 

We may detect the growing points of evolution by reference to 
the draft syllabus prepared by Mr. Heald* for the Shanghai 
Conference. ‘The examination of the limits of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact and the proposals for implementing it show both the 
rapprochement between League and American ideas and the new 
interest in machinery. The inquiry into suggestions for extending 
the influence of the League itself in the Pacific runs parallel with 
such matters. Particular attention should be directed to the extract 
from this syllabus contained in “Problems of the Pacific, 1931,” 

ages 224-230. It is unnecessary to examine in detail the loose ends 
admirably collected and exhibited in its few pages. The resultant 
discussion in the round table made clear certain implications 
lying at the back of a discussion of these problems of machinery. 
Future discussions must proceed largely along the same lines 
relating recent developments to these implications and exploring 
in the light of added experience the proposals tentatively put for- 
ward. Particularly, attention must be directed to development of 
public opinion and national feeling which may modify the conclu- 
sions sketched in 1931. 


THe foregoing remarks indicate the general lines of research 

and discussion upon a major head of Institute activities. It is 
obviously academic to disregard the facts and experiences which 
have been disclosed during the course of an existing international 
dispute between Pacific countries. The Sino-Japanese controversy 
has, in one sense, tested existing international machinery which 
affects some, if not all, of the Pacific countries. Any full and frank 
discussion should attempt some assessment of the value of such 
existing machinery in the light of the activities which have ema- 
nated from both Geneva and Washington since September 1931. 
Whilst a realistic approach seems to dictate close attention to the 
course of events, it may well be that we are still too close to the 
facts and too little equipped with inside knowledge to produce a 
really valuable examination of this body of evidence. The tempta- 
tion to assume failure of the existing machinery is very strong, but 
such an assumption may yet prove in the outcome to be hasty and 
shortsighted. Moreover, a real interpretation of the inner mean- 
ing of happenings and declarations is virtually impossible without 
much greater information of the secret sources of policy which 
have determined the action of the chief Powers concerned. The 
history of the last fifteen months has disclosed one fact clearly, 
namely that the appearance of open diplomacy round the Council 

* Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific, by Stephen A. Heald, Chatham House, London; 


draft svllabus for discussion (mimeographed), issued by Central Secretariat, I. P. R., Hono- 
lulu, 1931 
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Chamber at Geneva is a facade merely. The new internationa| 
institutions which have been brought into existence since the war 
may provide machinery for discussion, but do not eradicate the 
fundamental bases of policy which still motivate the important 
actors. Under these circumstances, any abstract valuation of the 
working of these mechanisms is misleading. At the same time, 
interpretation of the particular policy of any one Power must 
remain purely speculative. It is, therefore, clear that a merely 
external examination of the efficiency of existing machinery tends 
to become an exercise in amateur diplomatics of little substantial 
value. 

Apart from this general consideration which warns us against 
a detailed investigation into the working of existing machinery, 
there is the further consideration that, as yet, the situation remains 
entirely indeterminate. It is never, of course, possible to await 
finality in politics, but at the same time the present situation is so 
extremely fluid that the attempt to ascertain the effectiveness of 
existing machinery by concentration upon one particular body of 
facts is almost certainly doomed to failure. The Conference itself 
will doubtless embark upon some attempt to illuminate general 
discussion concerning the general issues raised in the earlier part 
of this paper by a reference to the happenings which have been 
adverted to. It seems impossible, however, at this early stage to 
throw useful light upon this aspect of the matter at a time when 
the issues are perhaps less determined and more incomplete than 
ever before. 

It is possible to indicate the main subdivisions of discussion 
upon the subject of the efficiency of existing machinery. 

So far as concerns the League Powers and League mechanism 
itself, we may isolate two main questions: 

(i) How far has the course of ‘League conduct” and compara- 
tive League failure been due to a failure of wi// amongst the 
Powers concerned, and how far to inadequacies of constitutional 
structure or existing machinery? 

(ii) How is light thrown upon the functioning of the mechan- 
ism itself by the course of recent history—and more particularly 
by the factors arising out of the geographical situation of the /ocus 
in quo—and the content of the dispute itself? 

Connected with, but not confined to the question of League 
efficiency there arises a series of questions concerning the codpera- 
tion of the American Government with the organization at 
Geneva. Generally speaking, enquiry may here be directed to 
ascertaining how far the inefficiency of the League system was due 
to the absence from the League itself of the United States. A 
subsidiary question which arises is concerned with determining 
whether the quasi independent policy of Washington hindered or 
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stimulated the determinations of the League Council, and, in 

articular, whether the absence of certain pre-knowledge of what 
Washington would do had any serious effect upon the decisions at 
Geneva. 

The third main question which arises is concerned with the 
adequacy of the new instrument of non-recognition which has 
been evolved gradually through the pronouncements of American 
leaders during the currency of the dispute itself. 


America Discusses Planning 
Two EVALUATIONS OF CURRENT ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


PLANNED CONTROL 
A Selected Reading List 
By JosePpH BARNES 


PUBLIC interest in the possibility of planned control of economic 
life has increased in the United States in close correlation with 
the fall in commodity prices, stock market averages, and produc- 
tion indices. In the fourth year of the depression, the literature on 
planning is already large, and its growth shows as yet no sign of 
abating. 

In volume, the discussion of this subject in English is now 
rapidly approaching that of its discussion on the Continent of 
Europe. While for present purposes only works available in 
English are included, nevertheless, they contain the gist of the 
most important contributions that come from Russia, Germany, 
and other European countries. Even of the literature available in 
English, the titles listed below form only a selection, but in nearly 
all respects they are representative of its principal features. No 
rigid definition of planning would include them all. Professor 
Loucks, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Soctal Science, has described the subject in terms to which most 
of these authors would subscribe. “Economic planning means a 
limiting or shaping of individual and corporate economic activity 
into group-defined spheres of action which are rationally mapped 
out and fitted, as parts of a mosaic, into a codrdinated whole, for 
the purpose of achieving certain rationally conceived and socially 
comprehensive goals.” 

Most of this literature concerns itself primarily with the social 
implications and with the economic theory of planned control. 
The approaches to the problem range from that of Sir Arthur 
Salter to those of Norman Thomas or of the Soviet planners. The 
work of Chase, Beard, Soule, and Frank has a common element in 
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that each of these authors is engaged in trying to find a formula by 
which planning can be incorporated into the present machinery 
of governmental action. This applies equally to the proceedings 
of the Academy of Political Science and of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Almost the only direct statement 
against economic planning on the grounds of economic theory is 
that of Professor Hansen. In developing his position that further 
infringements on the role of the “free market” in our economic 
life can only bring added confusion and disturbance, he uses 
materials and arguments which have, however, also been used by 
Professor Gay in this country and by Professors Gregory and 
Cassel in England. 

Relatively few of these books present detailed plans or outlines 
of plans. The second part of Dr. Beard’s study contains ‘“Blue- 
Prints for a Planned Economy’—including his own Five-Year 
Plan for America. The Swope Plan, perhaps the most clearly 
presented plan that has yet appeared, is described here, as in Mr. 
Frederick’s volume, and in the Congressional Hearings. Mr. Nor- 
man Thomas and Dr. Laidler are, of course, skeptical of the 
possibility of planning within the limits of our present economic 
system. The only feature of planning which is accepted by nearly 
all of these writers is the long-range planning of public works. 

If any conclusion can be drawn concerning the attitude of 
business itself to these proposals, it is negative. Mr. Crowther 
appears to represent a large faction of American business when he 
confines his program to the controlled expansion of credit. Dr. 
Donham is prepared to go little farther than public works plan- 
ning, and strongly emphasizes the fact that responsibility should 
rest with business itself instead of with governmental agencies. 
Similarly, President Frank argues for “statesmanlike business 
leadership,” and is careful to specify that planning must come 
“without resorting to political devices.” Mr. Javits ,suggests 
amendment of antitrust legislation, particularly to make: possible 
the growth of strong trade associations in order to stabilize condi- 
tions of competition within each industry. 

The Congressional hearings on this subject, presenting the 
views of many prominent business leaders, support this conclusion. 
Mr. Wiggin, then of the Chase National Bank, and Mr. Mitchell. 
of the National City Bank, were inclined to the belief that business 
recessions are inevitable. Representatives of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation and of the American Federation of Labor were 
equally vague and skeptical of the immediate possibilities of any 
planned control. An advisory economic council under federal 
auspices was supported by many of the witnesses who gave 
evidence at the hearings, but there was no substantial agreement 
as to the scope of its work or the extent of its power. 
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Dr. Hugo Haan’s handbook presents in brief, clear outline the 
principal features of the various plans that have attracted most 
attention in the United States, and provides an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of the periodical literature on this subject. Of the various 
conferences which have devoted attention to planning, the 1931 
meeting of the World Social Economic Congress at Amsterdam, 
the proceedings of which have been edited by Miss M. L. 
Fledderus, produced the most interesting discussions. ‘These 
included what is perhaps the best statement in English on Soviet 
planning, prepared by V. Obolensky-Ossinsky. 

One of the striking features of this literature is the relatively 
small amount of attention paid to the problem of international 
planning. There is, of course, a growing literature on the develop- 
ment of cartels, international trusts, and agreements between 
producers of raw materials; but the significance of these data as 
a possible basis for international codperation has been little appre- 
ciated. The Ottawa agreements, the conventions of the I. L. O., 
the international agreements between producers of copper, rubber, 
sugar, tin, and other raw materials, and the agenda for the 1933 
World Economic Conference provide material for a study of the 
international implications of planned control which has not as yet 
been made. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 162, Phila- 
delphia, July 1932. NationaL AND WorLpD PLANNING. 180 pp. 

Beard, Charles A. (editor). America Faces THE Future, Part II: Blue-Prints 
for a Planned Economy, including Beard’s Five-Year Plan for America. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1932. 416 pp. 

Chase, Stuart. A New DEAL. New York, Macmillan, 1932. 257 pp. 

Cole, C. D. H. A Gumwe THrRouGH Wor.tp Cuaos. New York. Knopf, 1932. 
554 pp. Especially Chapters X and XIII. 

Crowther, Samuel (and others). A Basis For StasiLity. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1932. 360 pp. 

Donham, Wallace Brett. Business ApriFtT. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1931. 
165 pp. 

Donham, Wallace Brett. Business Looks AT THE UNFORESEEN. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1932. 209 pp. 

Edminster, L. R., Schaben, L. J., Lynsky, M. AGricULTURAL Price-SupPORTING 
MEAsuRES IN ForeIGN Countries. Washington, Department of Agricul- 
ture, July, 1932. 294 pp. 

Fledderus, M. L. (editor). Worip Socta, Economic PLANNING. The Hague, 
1932. 2 vols. Material contributed to the World Social Economic Congress, 
Amsterdam, August, 1931. Contains a paper on Soviet planning by V. Obo- 
lensky-Ossinsky. 

Frank, Glenn. THUNDER AND Dawn. New York, Macmillan, 1932. 404 pp. 

Frederick, J. George (editor). THe Swopzk Pitan. New York, The Business 
Bourse, 1931. 221 pp. 
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Haan, Hugo. AMERICAN PLANNING IN THE Worps oF ITs Promoters. Phila- 
delphia, American Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1932, 
51 pp. 4‘ 

Hansen, Alvin H. Economic STABILIZATION IN AN UNBALANCED Wor Lp. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 384 pp. 

Hearings on $6215 (71st Congress) before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Manufactures; United States Senate, 72nd Congress, Ist Session, Establish- 
ment of National Economic Council. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1932. 777 pp. 

International Institute of Intellectual Codperation. THe STATE AND Economic 
Lire. Paris, 1932. 185 pp. Proceedings of the Conference of Institutions for 
the Scientific Study of International Relations, Milan, May, 1932. 

Javits, Benjamin A. BusINESs AND THE Pustiic INTEREST. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1932. 304 pp. 

Laidler, Harry W. (editor). Soctatist PLANNING AND A SOCIALIST PRoGRram. 
New York, Falcon Press, 1932. 255 pp. 

Lindner, Dr. Elli. Revizew or THE Economic CouNCILS IN THE DIFFERENT 
CoUNTRIES OF THE Wor Lp. Prepared for the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations. Geneva, 1932. 105 pp. 


Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science. Vol. IV, No. 4. CAN Prices, 
PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT Be EFFECTIVELY REGULATED? New York, 


January, 1932. 118 pp. 
mer? Arthur. Recovery, THe SEcoNp Errort. New York, Century, 1932. 
pp. 
Soule, George. A PLANNED Society. New York, Macmillan, 1932. 
Thomas, Norman. America’s Way Out. New York, Macmillan, 1931. 324 pp. 
Thomas, Norman. As I Sze It. New York, Macmillan, 1931. 173 pp. 
Wallace, B. B., and Edminster, L. R. INTERNATIONAL ConTROL oF Raw Mate- 
RIALS. Washington, Brookings, 1930. 479 pp. 


II 


THROWING STONES INTO THE PUDDLE 
A Brief Reading List on Technocracy 


By Bruno Lasker 


A FAD may be useful when it stirs up sluggish thinking. Some 
years ago, the brief popularity of Coué and his slogans proved 
a stimulant to the movement for mental hygiene. In the last few 
months, the technocrats of America rendered a similar service to 
popular thinking on economic questions. It is for this reason 
rather than for its intrinsic merits that the brief vogue of tech- 
nocracy deserves the world-wide attention it has received. 
Briefly, the theory is that the economic structure can be righted 
only if exchange values are made to approximate more closely use 
values than they do at present; and that the use values may be 
expressed in terms of energy rather than of a more or less arbitrar- 
ily fixed currency. On the critical side, the movement coincided 
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with a great deal of the thinking going on in the United States 
since the depression set in. Howard Scott, director of a self- 
constituted Energy Survey of North America, who introduced 
the technocratic idea and is its chief champion, echoed a popular 
feeling when he declared: “There are no physical factors in 
existence which would prevent the efficient operation of this 
continent on an energy basis. The only thing that does prevent it 
is our devotion to a shibboleth—price.” This idea is borrowed, 
of course, from earlier writers, notably Thorstein Veblen, whose 
writings failed to make an impression on popular economic 
thought mainly because of their execrable, almost unintelligible 
style. 

On the positive side, the technocrats held their audiences 
spellbound with such concrete statements as this: “With our 
present knowledge of technology in this country a standard of 
living for the entire population ten times above that of 1929 can 
be secured by the labor of the adult population between the ages 
of 25 and 45, working 660 hours a year.” In short, “the importance 
of man as a power unit is over in the civilized world.” There is 
no possibility of finding employment for all, except by measuring 
in terms of energy units the contribution made by each to the 
common wealth and remunerating accordingly. Unfortunately, 
the proponents of this theory, not being economists but engineers, 
have not been able so far even remotely to answer the question how 
a new distribution of income, based on measurement of energy 
rather than on the existing price system, might be brought about. 
So, most of the literature on the subject of technocracy that has 
come from the presses is critical in character; and all but the first 
few of the articles and lectures expounding the theory are more or 
less defensive. 

Howard Scott’s Introduction to Technocracy is the only 
authorized presentation. Part I, consisting of contributions from 
various authors, outlines the main arguments; Part II is an attack, 
by Mr. Scott himself, on the price system and discusses only 
incidentally the subject indicated by the title: ““The Intelligence 
of the Physical Sciences in Attacking Social Problems.” The book 
includes reading references to the literature of science which give 
a clue to the influences from which the movement has grown— 
drawing also on Soddy’s Wealth, Virtual Wealth, and Debt as 
well as upon the works of Veblen. 

Less polemical in tone and in simpler language is Frank 
Arkright’s The A B C of Technocracy, giving in primer form the 
main arguments of technocracy. This book was completely sold 
out the day it was offered to the public. The author, using a pen 
name, is a writer who recognized the journalistic possibilities of 
a movement which its own creators somehow failed to make 
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intelligible to the public. He spent several months in sympathetic 
study of it. Better still, as a brief introduction, though not uncriti- 
cal, is Stuart Chase’s pamphlet, T'echnocracy: An Interpretation, 
It is concise, sympathetic with the main objects of the movement, 
and free from unnecessary technicalities. 

J. George Frederick is a well-known writer on business topics. 
The symposium, For and Against Technocracy, which he has 
edited, attempts to discuss fairly the arguments for and against 
the theory; but since the editor throws the weight of his own 
opinion with the critics, the result is rather devastating. Only one 
of the contributors, Walter Rautenstrauch, represents the technoc- 
racy group; the others are industrialists and economists. 

Of Graham A. Laing’s Towards Technocracy, Charles A. 
Beard says in the introduction that it gives “a broad and yet 
intimate setting for the consideration of the fundamental proposi- 
tions covered by the heading Technocracy.” It is a fairly success- 
ful attempt to explain in simple terms the economic principles 
that must be considered in a discussion of technocracy and of other 
plans of economic codrdination that have lately been suggested; 
but the relation of the book to technocracy is almost too slight to 
justify its title. The author is skeptical of any attempt to picture 
the North American continent as an area that has possibilities of 
unified economic control without reference to the rest of the world 
and other economic systems. “The international complications, 
both from the economic and the political side, are not so easily 
dismissed.” 

Harold Loeb’s Life in a Technocracy avoids all difficulties by 
jumping over the question how that system might be introduced, 
and painting a sort of utopia of the perfect technocratic state. It is 
amusingly done but would probably be rejected by the technocrats 
as a description of the probable end result of their movement. 
Wayne W. Parrish is another outsider who has tried sympatheti- 
cally to interpret technocracy, reproducing some of the charts and 
mathematical formulas worked out by the group. His Outline of 
Technocracy has been hailed as a clearer exposition of the subject 
than the originators themselves have been able to present. Allen 
Raymond reported the movement ‘for a New York newspaper 
and gives a good journalistic account of it—rather in the form of 
current social history than with any eager argumentativeness— 
except in the last chapter where he avows his personal disbelief in 
the social significance and soundness of the movement. John 
Lardner and Thomas Sugrue, in The Crowning of Technocracy, 
signify the burlesquing of the movement which more recently has 
taken the place of its serious discussion. 

The following list, in addition to the books named, also pre- 
sents some of the more important articles that have appeared on 
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the subject—ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith’s monthly, The New 
Outlook, having been the first organ to offer its hospitality to an 
exponent of the movement. 


Scott, Howard (and others). INTRODUCTION To TECHNocRACY. John Day Co., 
New York. 44 pp. 

Arkright, Frank. THe A B C oF Tecunocracy. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
73 pp. 

Chase, Stuart. TeECcHNocrAcy, AN INTERPRETATION. John Day Co., New York. 
32 pp. 

Frederick, J. George (editor). For ANpD AGAINST TECHNocCRACY. Business 
Bourse, New York. 256 pp. 

Laing, Graham A. Towarps TrecHNocracy. Angelus Press, Los Angeles. 
100 pp. 

Loeb, Harold. Lir—E in A TecHNocracy. Viking Press. New York, 209 pp. 

Parrish, Wayne W. AN OvuTLINE oF TecHNocracy. Farrar & Rinehart, New 
York. 242 pp. 

Raymond, Allen. Wuat Is TecHNocracy? McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York. 180 pp. 

Lardner, John, and Sugrue, Thomas. THE CROWNING OF TECHNOoCRACY. Robert 
M. McBride & Co., New York. 103 pp. 


BACKGROUND STUDIES 


Soddy, Frederick. WEALTH, VirtuAL WEALTH, AND Dest. George Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1926. 

Veblen, Thorstein. ENGINEERS AND THE Price SysTeM. Viking Press, New 
York, 1921 and 1933. 


ARTICLES 
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Japan’s Mandate in the Network of Pacific National Interests 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


JAPAN’S SOUTH PACIFIC MANDATE 


When the Japanese Government first gave notice to the world 
of its intention to resign from the League of Nations, following 
the unsatisfactory culmination of the Manchurian dispute at 
Geneva, it was made clear that the Government did not interpret 
this withdrawal as involving relinquishment of the South Pacific 
Islands over which it exercises a League mandate. On March 16 
Foreign Minister Uchida and Naval Minister Osumi addressed 
Parliament in order to explain the situation with regard to the 
mandated islands, following which the Japanese press was unani- 
mous in stating that Japan intended to retain the islands regard- 
less of the severance of relations with the League of Nations. 

This led the German Government, formerly mistress of these 
same Pacific island colonies, to issue a formal statement at Berlin 
on March 22, urging that the League as the mandatory authority 
deal promptly with this announced intention of Japan, in the 
belief that the case should be settled by an international tribunal, 
thus establishing a firm precedent on colonial mandates. News 
dispatches of the following day indicated a state of “high tension” 
in Tokyo official circles as a result of the German statement. An 
attempt was made to clarify the Japanese position through an 
official statement issued by the Ministry of the Navy, character- 
izing the South Pacific Islands as “Japan’s naval life-line.” Re- 
viewing the history of the occupation of these former German 
colonies by Japan during the World War, the statement explained 
that owing to the intervention of the United States of America at 
the Versailles peace conference, the Japanese plan of outright an- 
nexation of these “spoils of war” was abandoned in favor of an 
agreement between the Powers that Japan be permitted to “take 
the meat” while “throwing away the name” of annexation (Nip- 
pon Dempo dispatch, Tokyo, March 23, 1933), maintaining juris- 
diction over the islands under the terms of a Class C mandate from 
the League of Nations (terms which permit the assimilation of 
the mandated area). This agreement was embodied in the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty, but, the Tokyo Navy statement insists, since 
it was arrived at before the establishment of the League “. . . con- 
sequently the League did not mandate the islands to Japan.” 
Therefore, “. . . the right of mandate rests not with the League, 
but with Japan, and it is absolutely unnecessary for Japan to give 
up the islands.” 

Geneva news dispatches of the same date (March 23) indi- 
cated that three conflicting national attitudes arising out of the 

[197] 
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South Pacific mandate problem were apt to create a new major 
crisis for the League, requiring even “more delicate handling than 
the Manchurian affair.” These were: the attitude of Japan, which 
insist upon the “spoils of war” interpretation; the attitude of Ger- 
many, which proposes the return of the islands to herself; the 
attitude of the United States, which maintains an interest in seeing 
that they continue under the trusteeship of an international body, 
since Germany, at the close of the World War, ceded the islands 
not to the League nor to any individual victor nation, but to the 
Allied Powers, of whom the United States was one. 

On March 25 the navy department at Tokyo issued a stil] 
stronger warning, stating that the Japanese Government would 
meet with force any attempt to wrest from her the former German 
islands in the Pacific. At the same time, the new statement put on 
the whole matter an interpretation somewhat at variance with 
the “spoils of war” view, and maintained that Japan had no inten- 
tion of annexing the islands, but would continue to administer 
them as a mandate, making annual reports to the League. 

Although the mandate controversy was not mentioned in the 
text of Japan’s official notification of withdrawal from the League, 
it was officially stated at the time of its publication that the Japa- 
nese Government continued in its determination to retain its South 
Pacific mandate under the existing terms of authority. 

South of the Bonin Islands (Ogasawara),' Japan’s naval 
stronghold and outpost in the Pacific, lie the Micronesian archi- 
pelagoes that make up the Japanese mandate. These islands, com- 
prising the mandated area under dispute, include the Marianas, 
Caroline (including Pelew) and Marshall Groups, consisting of 
some 1,400 islands, islets and reefs having a total land area of only 
2,149 kilometers (see map). In the westward portion of the area 
the islands are mostly high volcanic land masses, while to east- 
ward they become coral atolls. Racially the natives are basically 
Indonesian, derived from an ancient short brown stock found in 
Malaysia, to which must be added recent Malay admixtures prob- 
ably from the Philippines, and both tall and short Negroids, 
doubtless coming from Papua. Tall brown Polynesians have also 
contributed their racial quota. The languages of this Micronesian 
area are related to Malay, Melanesian and Polynesian tongues; 
and the old native culture was basically of the order of the Poly- 
nesian, especially in the Carolines and Marshalls. In the Marianas 
and at Ponape in the Carolines there are archaeological remains 
evidencing intrusive influence of some advanced Asiatic or 
Malaysian civilization . 

Under the terms of the mandate these people have not the 


1 An article entitled “Japan’s Stronghold in the Pacific,’ by Upton Close, appeared in 
the New York Herald-Tribune Sunday Magazine for February 26, 1933. 
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status of Japanese citizens, although they may be naturalized. In 
recent years there has been a large influx of Japanese, most of 
them being workers contracted in Japan for the sugar industry. 
At first this immigration consisted largely of single men, but 
lately the tendency has been for families to move to the islands 
for permanent residence. In the year 1931 the census figures 
showed 50,038 natives and 22,889 Japanese, while for 1925 the 
figures were 49,141 for natives and 10,484 for Japanese.” 

Primary schools have been established for the natives, and in 
some localities a fairly good proportion of the children of school 
age (8 to 14 yrs.) are in attendance. There are also some voca- 
tional schools. In the matter of religion, all sects have been given 
equal freedom in the islands. During the preceding Spanish and 
German administrations, a large proportion of the native popula- 
tion was converted to Christianity. The government has regarded 
religious training as beneficial to the natives and subsidized 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, and non-Christian religious missions 
to the extent of 30,700 yen in 1931. 

The health conditions among the natives are not good and in 
some localities, notably the island of Yap, the population is de- 
creasing rapidly. The administration has, to some extent, recog- 
nized native organizations and customs. It has allowed tribal 
chiefs to have a slight share in local government, and it has not 
disturbed tribal practices, such as the communal ownership of 
land and the payment of some taxes in kind. 

Since 1922 the Japanese Government has administered this 
mandate through its South Seas Bureau (which is under the Min- 
istry of Overseas Affairs), this bureau replacing the earlier mili- 
tary régime. The revenues of the islands consist of taxes and the 
income from the government properties and enterprises. The 
chief government enterprise from the point of view of revenue is 
phosphate mining (which is independent of the regular Japanese 
Government budget). The aim of the Japanese Government is to 
make the mandate self-supporting, but up through 1931 its annual 
budget was always balanced by a subsidy from the Japanese 
treasury. The following figures, showing the amount of the sub- 
sidy in 1922 and in 1931, indicate the progress that has been made 
toward self-sufficiency: for the vear 1922 the subsidy in yen was 
5,239,960 (which includes 1,938,878 for purchase of phosphate 
mines); and in the year 1931 the subsidy was 272,459 ven. The 
budget for 1932 was balanced without the need for subsidy. 

Aside from general administration, the largest item in the 
expense account of the South Seas Bureau is for communications 


*For this and much of the following statistical information we are indebted to the 
I. P. R. American Council’s Fortnightly Memorandum, V. II No. 4, compiled from Japanese 
government reports and the Minutes of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
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and transport. This item includes subsidies to steamship lines, 
road and harbor improvements. The following table shows the 
annual expenditures since 1922 for these items: 


Harbors Roads Ship Subsidies 

3,916 yen 12,032 1,012,000 
14,694 810,000 
18,945 869,567 
29,599 760,000 2 lines 
26,375 760,000 
25,011 706,290 
42,165 701,610 
31,546 778,700 
39,298 748,700 

167,304 64,345 717,400 4 lines 


The sudden increase in harbor improvement expenditures after 
1926 is explained by the commencing in that year of the largest 
project: the improvement of Saipan Harbor.*® This was finished 
in 1931. At the same time the Makal Harbor was being improved, 
and, at present, they are engaged in building a large wharf there. 
There are four steamship lines receiving subsidies for their sery- 
ices in the islands. Three are for interisland traffic and one 
(N. Y. K.) for trade with Japan. 

The second largest item in the budget is for industry, over half 
of which went for subsidies in 1930, and the rest for experimenta- 
tion projects. In 1930 the subsidies granted were as follows: 


Sugar production and manufacture 

Vegetable cultivation 

i as slacipsnnineeathniilibelilininllilaboanenaiceeiniions ; 
Marine products exploitation 

Palm grove cultivation 

Stock farming 

Miscellaneous small shop industries, e.g., laundering and shoemaking............ 31,995 


Following the above two items (communication and transport, 
and industrial subsidy and experimentation) in order of value in 
the budget for extraordinary expenditure we find the cost of 
phosphate mining, education, sanitation, etc. The first two, com- 
munication and industry, together made up 2,385,289 yen out of a 
total expenditure of 4,658,845 yen in 1930. 

There is little native industry in the islands except for the 
weaving of fabrics from leaves. Under close government super- 
vision several industries have been fostered, these being chiefly 


*It will be recalled that these heavily increased expenditures led to charges before the 


League Council during this past year that the Japanese Government was engaged in a 
large enterprise to fortify the islands and create naval bases, in contravention of the terms 
of its mandate. These charges were hotly denied by Japan and never substantiated.—Ep170. 
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sugar, alcohol, phosphates, copra and marine products, sugar and 
phosphates being the most important. The growth of the sugar 
industry can be seen clearly from the fact that in 1916 there were 
only 20 hectares of land under cultivation for sugar, and in 1930-31 
there were 6,721. Likewise in 1918 only 2,538 yen worth of sugar 
was exported, whereas in 1930 sugar exports were valued at 6,784,- 
853 yen and in the first half of 1931 at 7,080,978 yen. This industry 
is concentrated in the islands of Saipan and Tinian, where there 
are two refineries, controlled by the South Seas Development 
Company, Ltd. (subject to government supervision). This com- 
pany employs only Japanese labor, which fact explains the rapid 
immigration of Japanese, as 78% of the Japanese in the mandated 
area live in Saipan. 

Copra is a large item in the export trade and an important part 
of the native diet. Some 29,227 hectares of the 70,000 hectares of 
potentially arable land are in coconut groves, whose improvement 
by native planters is being encouraged by government subsidies. 

The exploitation of the phosphate resources is mainly in the 
hands of the government through its ownership of the mines in 
Angaur. The output of the mines has been fairly constant, in 1930 
amounting to 71,853 tons. The exports since 1922 have ranged 
between 50,000 and 60,000 tons per year. Almost all is sent to 
merchants in Japan under contract. It is estimated that after the 
1931 yield there will still remain 1,962,000 tons to be extracted. 
With the exception of one private phosphate claim, there is prac- 
tically no other mining in the islands, despite the fact that there 
are small deposits of sulphur and manganese. 

The fishing industry (chiefly bonito and tuna) has not yet 
been widely developed, but the potentialities for future exploita- 
tion are great and the government is engaged in an investigation 
of the best fishing grounds. Several other new industries have 
been growing up, and there are possibilities also of more diversi- 
fed agricultural development, particularly in pineapples and 
tapioca. 

The foreign trade of the mandated area is almost entirely with 
Japan, there being no tariff barrier between them. Although the 
islands have an unfavorable trade balance with the outside world, 
they export so much more to Japan than they import that their 
total balance of trade is favorable. Almost the entire export of 
sugar, alcohol, copra, phosphate and dried bonito goes to Japan, 
and these products make up 90% of the exports of the islands. In 
1930, of a total export trade of the mandated area of 10,690,000 
yen, only 61,380 yen went to nations other than Japan. This share 
of the other nations has been diminishing constantly, having 
amounted to 90,117 yen out of 2,344,414 yen in 1923, or 3.84% as 
compared with .574% in 1930. 70% of the 1930 imports of the 
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islands consist of rice for Japanese laborers, beverages, cloth, meta] 
manufactures, timber, oil, wax, fat, and machinery. Likewise 
most of these come from Japan, only 257,429 of 5,718,925 yen, or 
4.5% coming from other nations as compared with 12.9% in 1923, 
The total trade of the islands, as can be seen from the foregoing 
figures, has increased tremendously. In 1917 it amounted to 2,030). 
131 yen, and in 1930 to 16, 347,547 yen, an increase of 705%. Ex- 
ports increased 870% and imports 510%. 


T IS obviously of extreme importance to Japan, both from the 

foregoing economic considerations and for reasons of naval 
strategy, that this mandated area remain under her jurisdiction. 
{t is, equally obviously, a question of extreme importance to the 
Pacific as a whole that the controversy be settled not only amicably 
but with justice and finality, since the well-being of native popu- 
lations is involved and since the issues under dispute are applic- 
able to other mandated territories within the area. 

A relevant case in point may be found in the recent history of 
New Zealand’s mandate over Western Samoa, in the course of 
which the issue as to whether the mandatory power could pass 
from New Zealand was brought up before the League. In giving 
consideration to Japan’s newly stated position to the effect that 
the exercise of the mandate is for her equivalent to sovereignty, it 
is especially interesting to note that in actual fact officials of New 
Zealand and Australia have taken the stand since 1920 that 
neither the League of Nations Council nor the Mandates Com- 
mission has power to dismiss a mandatory, as their appointment 
comes not from these bodies, but from the Council of the Allied 
and Associated Powers: the League bodies, it is asserted, has n 
real power or authority over a mandatory, but can only ‘comment 
or submit suggestions.” Some students of the system, however, 
including Lord Lugard,° assert that the League could dismiss a 
mandatory ‘“‘as a quasi-judicial function” if it were proved that 
the duties implied in the Covenant and the terms of the mandate 
were being violated; in accepting these documents, such author! 
ties assert, the mandatory has recognized certain limitations on 
its sovereignty and recognized also the authority of the Leazue 
Council and the Court of International Justice.* No decision has 
been rendered on this question so that the authority vested in the 


international machinery remains obscure. This is of course th 


*A study of the government of the mandated territory of Japan is nearing completior 
as one of the current research projects of the Institute of Pacific Relations (authoriz 
1931). It is being carried on by Prof. Tadao Yanaihara, who holds the chair of ¢ 
Government at the Tokyo Imperial University, working in consultation with Mr. Tamor 
Maeda of the Japanese Council of the Institute, who was first civil administrator for th 
mandate. 

®See Quincy Wright: Mandates Under the League of Nations, p. 440; University of 
Chicago Press, 1930. 

*(See next page.) 
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crux of the difficult question with which the League of Nations 
and perhaps the Court of International Justice will have to deal 
in relation to Japan’s claims in the South Pacific subsequent to her 
withdrawal from membership in the League. 


JAPAN WITHDRAWS FROM THE LEAGUE 


| wy unanimous adoption by the League Assembly on February 
24 of the report and conciliation plan offered by its Manchu- 
rian Committee, and the repudiation by Japan of that plan as a 
means of settlement, was the signal for the immediate departure of 
the members of the Japanese delegation from Geneva. Already 
on February 20 at an emergency meeting of the Cabinet in Tokyo 
it had been decided that formal withdrawal from the League of 
Nations was the inevitable consequence of the government’s un- 
compromising instructions to chief delegate Matsuoka concerning 
the League Committee’s recommendations; and it was agreed that 
adoption of those recommendations by the League must inevitably 
precipitate the long-contemplated formal withdrawal. At the 
same time Foreign Minister Uchida said in a public statement 
that the government would take no rash or hasty step in this direc- 
tion, but that the anncunced policy was one which had been 
arrived at after long and careful deliberation and which would be 
carried out only as events dictated. 

It was not until March 8, after the completion of the Jehol 
campaign, that the Cabinet sent to the Privy Council in draft form 
the proposed permanent resignation from the League of Nations, 
a document which had previously been approved by the Emperor. 
On the surface, at least, public opinion in Japan seemed to support 
the proposed step with a fair degree of unanimity, although edi- 
torial comment in dealing with the problem was not wholly 
“jingoistic” in tone. 

Meantime the League Council took first steps toward making 
operative the recommendations which the Assembly had adopted 
for dealing with the Manchurian impasse. The governments of 
the United States and Soviet Russia were on February 25 invited 
to codperate in the work of the League’s Committee of Nineteen. 
On March 7 the Soviet Government transmitted a note refusing 
the invitation to participate in the League Committee’s effort to 
evolve a satisfactory plan for Sino-Japanese settlement, on the 


* Article 7 of the mandatory document, signed by the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations and accepted by the power administering the mandate, reads (in all Class C 
mandates, which include the islands of the North and South Pacific) in each case as follows: 
“The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for any modification of 
the terms of the present mandate. The Mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever 
should arise between the Mandatory and another member of the League of Nations relating 
to the interpretation or application of the provisions of the mandate, such dispute, if it 
cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice provided for by Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 
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grounds that the majority of the nations represented on that Com- 
mittee had failed to recognize the Soviet Union and that there- 
fore, for Russia, an attempt at collaboration with representatives 
of hostile powers could only be futile. On March 13, after the 
new Administration had had time to deal with the League note 
a reply was transmitted by the United States Government accept 
ing the invitation to cooperate, but describing the participation of 
the United States representative as that of maintaining “informa- 
tive contact” rather than of full membership in the committee, 
and reserving'to the United States Government the right to inde- 
pendent action in the Far Eastern problem. 

The League’s Manchurian Committee took the further step, 
on March 15, of naming subcommittees to explore the several 
possibilities for dealing with the problem set before it. One such 
subcommittee was to deal with the question of an arms embarg 
in the Far East. A second was to study the practical application 
of the principle of non-recognition of Manchukuo. (In the latter 
instance it developed in the course of discussion that widespread 
nonrecognition would in effect amount to a very complete out- 
lawing of Manchukuo from participation in international affairs 
such as membership in the International Postal, Telegraph and 
Wireless Unions, the network of consular interchange with its 
intricacies of issuance of visas, etc., etc.) 

The Japanese Foreign Office interpretation of these several 
steps, according to a Nippon Dempo dispatch from Tokyo dated 
March 15, was that the League Manchurian Committee is “use- 
less,” existing “in name only,” and that Japan would remain 
“serenely indifferent to its notifications”; that American coopera- 
tion was “a mere formality,” meaning nothing, and that, anyhow, 
Japan’s withdrawal had taken the Sino-Japanese problem entire! 
“out of the hands of the League.” “As for China,” the dispatch 


continues, “the situation is such that she will have to devote her 


efforts exclusively from now on to putting her domestic affairs in 


order. So the League Committee has no opportunity to try to solve 
It is a mere relic to uphold the 


the Sino-Japanese problem. oe 
dignity of the League.” 
Simultaneously in London Japan’s returning League delegate 


Y. Matsuoka, proposed, as the only basis for settlement of te 


conflict, a tripartite treaty between Great Britain, the United 
wee and Japan, to replace the Anglo-Japanese alliance in |‘ 
“the most stabilizing influence in the Far East.” Two days late 
Mr. Matsuoka stated publicly that the most potent single acti 
making for peace in the Orient would be America’s 7 
of her fleet from Pacific waters, where its presence could only 
breed misunderstanding and distrust. 
Meantime, also, relations between Japan and Soviet Russ 
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became more complicated and threatening, making even more 
marked Japan’s growing isolation from the rest of the world. 
Walter Duranty, in a long special cable from Moscow to the New 
York Times under date March 17, says: 


There was a time when the Soviet slogan was “Asia for the Asiatics,” 
and Joseph Stalin gave his first interview as the Communist party leader 
to a Japanese correspondent with the words of greeting, “I, too, am an 
Asiatic.” But that was a long time before Japan had laid claim to the 
whole of Manchuria and had made the claim good with troops, tanks, 
guns and war planes; before prominent Japanese generals and high officials 
were speaking openly of seizing the Soviet maritime provinces and of 
“establishing a firm base for Japanese power on the Continent” by 
occupying the area from Lake Baikal to Vladivostok. 


The article proceeds to show that Soviet opinion manifests 
alarm over the spread of Japanese encroachment into Chinese ter- 
ritory, and over the threat to Russian interests in Harbin and the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, and gloom over the necessity of divert- 
ing attention, energies, food and money from critical domestic 
uses and problems to the needed task of making defense prep- 
arations. 

The Soviet government’s earlier proposals for the conclusion 
of a nonaggression pact with the Japanese government were 
revived in March, but met with no encouragement. Tokyo official 
statements gave as reasons for Japan’s reluctance the following: 
(1) Fear of Russia’s relations with the Third Internationale and 
Red propaganda in Japan; (2) incompatibility between Russia’s 
Far Eastern policy and Japan’s Manchurian policy. On March 23 
government statements in the press of Moscow vigorously an- 
nounced the Soviet Union’s full readiness to repulse any military 
attack directed against its borders by “imperialist neighbors.” No 
secret was made of the fact that this notice was aimed at Japan, 
whose “refusal to sign a nonaggression pact was characterized as 
an alarming fact.” The Soviet’s military preparation was cited in 
detail (United Press dispatch, Moscow, March 23).* 

Such were the main events intervening before Japan’s final 
action with respect to League withdrawal took place. This latter 
occurred on March 27. On that date the Privy Council, to whom 


* By early April these strained relations had been intensified by the development of a 
ontroversy over the Chinese Eastern Railway. On April 8 “Manchukuo officials” issued 
statement (via Tokyo) charging that Soviet agents in Manchuria had directed a consid- 
rable amount of railway rolling stock (consisting of some 3,000 freight cars and some 80 
comotives) into Russian territory. A section of the railway making connection with the 
Baikal area was closed, to forestall further removal of cars, and protest was lodged with 
the Soviet representative at Harbin. In reprisal the Soviet authorities blocked the transit of 
nternational passenger trains, but shortly after lifted the blockade. On the 12th the 
Manchurian representative of the joint C. E. R. board of management issued a demand 
for the return of the rolling stock, setting a month’s limit for compliance, and government 
ficials at Changchun stipulated that return of the stock must precede any negotiation or 

any relaxation of the railway blockade. On that same day Soviet troops were reported to 
have moved up to the border from a near-by station as a demonstration. 
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the draft statement of resignation had been submitted on March 8. 
formally approved the document in the presence of the Emperor: 
the Emperor issued an Imperial edict announcing the resignation: 
and the formal notification was transmitted to Sir Eric Drum. 
mond, Secretary-General of the League of Nations. The Imperial! 
edict emphasized the fact that Japan intends to continue her world 
cooperation in the interests of peace, despite her withdrawal from 


Geneva. 
The text of the cabled notification to the League Secretariat 


is as follows: 


The Hon. Sir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary-General, League of Nations. 

The Japanese Government believe that the national policy of Japan, 
which has for its aim to insure the peace of the Orient and thereby to 
contribute to the cause of peace throughout the world, is identical in spirit 
with the mission of the League of Nations, which is to achieve interna- 
tional peace and security. 

It has always been with pleasure, therefore, that this country has for 
thirteen years past, as an original member of the League, and a permanent 
member of its council, extended a full measure of coéperation with her 
fellow-members towards that attainment of its high purpose. At the same 
time, it is and has always been the conviction of the Japanese Government 
that it is necessary in existing circumstances to allow the operation of the 
Covenant of the League to vary in accordance with the actual conditions 
prevailing. 

Acting on this conviction, the Japanese government, ever since the 
Sino-Japanese dispute was, in September, 1931, submitted to the League, 
have, at meetings of the League and on other occasions, continually set 
forward a consistent view. This was, that if the League was to settle the 
issue fairly and equitably it should acquire a complete grasp of the actual! 
conditions in this quarter of the globe and apply the Covenant of the 
League in accordance with these conditions. They have repeatedly empha- 
sized and insisted upon the absolute necessity of taking into consideration 
the fact that China is not an organized state,—that its internal condi- 
tions and external relations are characterized by extreme confusion and 
complexity, and by many abnormal and exceptional features. 

However, the majority of the members of the League evinced a 
failure either to grasp these realities or else to face them and take them 
into proper account. Moreover, it has frequently been made manifest in 
these deliberations that there exist serious differences of opinion between 
Japan and the powers concerning the application of various interna- 
tional obligations. As a result, the report adopted by the Assembly at the 
special session of 24 February last, entirely misapprehending the spirit of 
Japan, pervaded as it is by no other desire than the maintenance of peace 
in the Orient, contains gross errors both in the ascertainment of facts and 
in the conclusions deducted. 

By refusing to acknowledge the actual circumstances that led to the 
foundation of Manchukuo, and by attempting to challenge the position 
taken up by Japan in recognizing the new state, it cuts away the ground 
for the stabilization of the Far Eastern situation. Nor can the terms laid 
down in its recommendations ever be of any possible service in securing 
enduring peace in these regions. 
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The conclusions must be that in seeking a solution of the question 
the majority of the League have attached greater importance to upholding 
inapplicable formulae than to the real task of assuring peace, and higher 
value to the vindication of academic theses than to the eradication of the 
sources of future conflict. For these reasons, the Japanese Government 
has been led to realize the existence of an irreconcilable divergence of 
views, dividing Japan and the League on policies of peace. 

The Japanese Government, believing that in these circumstances there 
remains no room for further codperation, hereby give notice, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 1, Paragraph 3, of the Covenant, of the 
intention of Japan to withdraw from the League of Nations. 


Tokyo, March 27, 1933. 
Count Yasuya Ucuipa, 


Minister for Foreign Affairs of Japan. 


THE CONQUEST OF JEHOL 


S SUMMARIZED in the last issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS, the 

month of February neared its close with the obvious expecta- 
tion of an early conquest of Jehol by the invading Japanese army. 
March 1, which date had earlier been set by the Japanese Army 
Command for the inauguration of a sweeping military movement 
westward and northward from Shanhaikwan, found the drive 
already well under way along a 150-mile front. By March 4 the 
Chinese defense under General Tang Yu-lin, military governor in 
command of the Jehol area, had apparently collapsed and on that 
day the advance units of the victorious Japanese army entered 
Chengtefu (Jehol City), capital of the province, while General 
Tang’s forces were retreating south of the Great Wall. By March 
7 the Japanese forces, converging inward from their entire line of 
entry along the Jehol-Liaoning border, had practically completed 
the conquest of the province of Jehol, thus guaranteeing, Japa- 
nese dispatches of that date stated, the peace and safety of Man- 
chukuo and particularly of the contiguous province of Liaoning, 
in which the city of Mukden is situated. 

From that date the Japanese drive turned its direction south- 
ward, in the process of driving all “anti-Manchukuo troops” out 
of the area north of the Great Wall. Shanhaikwan (the pass 
nearest the sea) being already controlled by a Japanese garrison 
since the operations there early in January, attention was directed 
to the interior pass at Koupeikow, on the old “Emperor’s Road” 
from Jehol City to Peiping. The operations incident to the cap- 
ture of this gateway through the Wall were described by the 
Japanese command as a “punitive expedition.” On the 9th this 
culminated in an air raid south of the Wall, along the line of the 
retreating Chinese troops and fleeing civilian refugees with which 
the road to Peiping was choked. Renewed alarm was felt in 
Peiping over expected air raids nearer at hand, in the subsequent 
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course of what was there believed to be the beginning of the sys. 
tematic invasion of China proper.* 

On that same day (March 9) General Chiang Kai-shek 
arrived in Peiping from the South to confer with Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang (who had not taken the field in the Jehol defense 
campaign) over a new stabilization of defense and the remobi- 
lizing of troops. On the 10th Koupeikow fell to the Japanese. At 
the same time a warning was issued from Tokyo official circles to 
the effect that the Japanese army was prepared to extend its opera- 
tions into North China unless the Chinese ceased strengthening 
their defenses along the Great Wall with the intention of resisting 
the Japanese: such tactics would be deemed provocative and 
would bring instant action from Japan, who otherwise had no 
designs in China proper (Rengo dispatch, Tokyo, March 10). 

From that time forward battles continued along the border, 
the Chinese recovering and offering resistance in several sections. 
This rallying movement continued in the form of a heavy massing 
of Chinese troops for a counter attack from within Jehol proy- 
ince, culminating in a fierce battle near Chiafeng, with 20,000 
Chinese troops and a lesser number of Japanese involved, and 
with the outcome uncertain for several days. By March 20 the 
Chinese drive seemed near exhaustion, large forces having been 
annihilated by the combined land and aérial bombardment of the 
Japanese, and on the 22nd a general Chinese retreat was under 
way, leaving large losses on the field. By the end of the month 
concerted Chinese action seemed to have been at least temporarily 
abandoned, but independent harassment of the Japanese position 
continued in various localities. On that date Lt. General Kuniaki 
Koiso, chief of staff of the Japanese armies in Manchuria and 
reputed brains of the Jehol campaign, told the Associated Press 
that continuing sporadic Chinese attacks along the Great Wall of 
China were resulting only in wanton, wholesale sacrifice of Chi- 
nese lives and might bring extension of the Japanese occupation 
into North China proper. “It is impossible to ignore such chal- 
lenges,” he said. There were subsequent sporadic raids south of 
the Wall by the Japanese early in April, and reports of plane 
bombardment westward across the Jehol border into the province 
of Chahar. On the 10th a concerted Japanese drive was started 
southward from Lengkow with the stated object of fixing a neutral 


*It should be noted that these fears were intensified on March 14 by the appearance 
and anchoring of a Japanese naval squadron off Taku, the river entry to Tientsin. This, 
it was claimed, was provoked by and in protest against the continued presence of Chinese 
troops in the vicinity of the foreign concessions of Tientsin in contravention of the Boxer 
protocol of 1901. (The provision barring Chinese troops from the treaty area has not 
been strictly enforced in recent years.) 

On March 22 the Chinese delegation at Geneva preferred charges before the League 
alleging that secret plans for the invasion of China proper and blockade of Chinese ports 
had been discovered on the body of a slain Japanese officer. 
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zone along the Wall, and an intensive battle was still raging by 
the middle of the month. Tokyo official statements branded 
ridiculous the possibility that Peiping and Tientsin were threat- 
ened, but later activity made this assurance seem doubtful. 


THE “NEW ECONOMIC PoLicy” oF MANCHUKUO 
ls withdrawal from the League of Nations and her mili- 


tary activities in Jehol Province seemed to have overshadowed 
the statement on the economic policy of Manchukuo, which other- 
wise must have attracted more attention. The statement was issued 
on the first anniversary of the establishment of that State, March 1, 
by the Prime Minister of Manchukuo. There is no doubt that 
from some standpoints this statement of economic policy must be 
given far more importance than any political or military activi- 
ties. In that statement the Prime Minister, Cheng Hsiao-hsu, 
gives the “four great principles,” on which the future Manchukuo 
economic policy will be established. (1) The economic policies 
of Manchukuo will be directed toward the welfare of the general 
populace and not to any special class or classes; (2) the State will 
control certain important economic enterprises in order to develop 
the natural resources efficiently and to foster systematically the 
development of various branches of national economy; (3) for the 
development of resources and promotion of business, the capital, 
technics and experiences of the world at large will be invited 
according to the principles of the “open door” and “equal oppor- 
tunity’; (4) on account of the interdependent situation existing 
between Manchukuo and Japan, special importance will be laid 
on the economic cooperation of these two countries. 

Of these four principles, the really interesting or significant 
are the second and fourth principles, the first principle being 
comparatively unimportant because every country, except Soviet 
Russia, proclaims that the country is thinking of the general wel- 
fare of the people beyond the interest of certain special classes, 
and the operation of the third principle dealing with the open 
door and equal opportunity is restricted inevitably by the fourth 
principle. 

As to the actual means of economic control, the statement gives 
further explanation: (1) Important enterprises having vital rela- 
tion to the national defense or the welfare of the public are placed 
under government management or under the management of spe- 
cial companies; (2) all other economic activities are open to the 
general public, with certain government supervision. 

Such are the principles and practical means of economic de- 
velopment of Manchukuo given in the statement of the Prime 
Minister. The statement itself contains lengthy descriptions of 
these principles and the means of application of these principles 
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to each economic branch, such as communication, commerce, 
transportation, agriculture, industry, mining, finance, etc. But in 
order to interpret accurately these principles and means of appli- 
cation, one has to follow what is actually happening along the line 
of economic development. One thing which must not be over- 
looked in connection with this statement is the fact that the capital 
of the South Manchuria Railway Company is going to be doubled 
in the near future. The object of this increase in capital is said 
to be the construction of new railways and the establishment of 
certain firms, such as steels works at Anshan, aluminum manu- 
facture at Fushun, and the Chemical Industry Company for the 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonium. The South Manchuria 
Railway Company has already signed a contract with the govern- 
ment of Manchukuo to have the concession of management of the 
rest of the railways in Manchuria which were not under its con- 
trol before September 1931. Besides this the Company had, long 
before, been in a position to control practically all of the coal 
mines and the iron ore in Manchuria. Therefore, one can under- 
stand the importance of the position in which the Company has 
been placed under this economic plan for Manchuria. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Company, as a special company mentioned above, 
has in control the railways, the mining industry and harbors, so 
that it can be said to be assuming great responsibility for the 
future economic development of the country under the supervision 
of the government of Manchukuo. 

As to the economic development referred to in the fourth prin- 
ciple, therefore, much is dependent upon the economic codpera- 
tion between the South Manchuria Railway and Japanese home 
industries. And here arise many questions bearing on the so-called 
“Japan-Manchukuo economic bloc.” We know that there has 
already been some dispute between the Company and the Japa- 
nese Coal Traders’ Association on the question of importing Man- 
churian coal into Japan. Manufacturers in Japan naturally 
wanted the supply of cheaper coal from Manchuria; on the other 
hand owners of coal mines in Japan were against this economic 
threat from Manchuria. Again, in the matter of establishing the 
proposed factory for sulphate of ammonium, there is strong oppo- 
sition in Japan among the chemical industrialists, while farmers 
in Japan are willing to buy chemical fertilizers from Manchuria, 
which will be cheaper than what they are now buying, in pref- 
erence to the domestic product. Thus numerous questions and 
difficulties will come to the fore, due to the fact that in Japan 
there are various contradictory economic interests; and the future 
of Manchurian economic development depends very much upon 
whether or not some compromise can be found between these 
contradictory interests. 
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However, in spite of all these possible difficulties, one cannot 
help noticing a great change in atmosphere which has taken place 
recently. One may recall that immediately after the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria, there was a strong move against the 
influence of big capital (the S. M. R. in Manchuria). This will 
appear a natural consequence if one understands what the military 
action in Manchuria meant to the political situation in Japan, the 
tendency of which went to such an extreme as to manifest itself in 
the assassination of some prominent business men and statesmen 
athome. In those earlier days the Japanese military authorities in 
Manchuria, who were the sole agents to formulate the actual 
policy of Japan in Manchuria, had as the object of their policy the 
building of a new utopia of “five races,’’ where there would be no 
capitalistic exploitation, and by this attitude, strange mixture of 
Nineteenth century utopianism and Twentieth century state social- 
ism, the inflow of capital from Japan had been practically checked. 
But during the year 1932, in spite of the outward appearances of 
political developments, a gradual shift of gravity in the control- 
ling power was observed, each stage of which had its reflection in 
the course of discussions on the ‘Japan-Manchukuo economic 
bloc.” ‘There were certain people advocating a complete economic 
unification of these two countries more or less after the pattern of 
the “Empire free trade” of Great Britain. The general tendency, 
however, has been ruled by the opinions representing Japanese 
industrialists, and the idea of developing Manchuria as a source of 
raw materials to assist industrialization in Japan became a reality 
in policy. If one follows the development of those controversies 
and sees the dominating powers behind Japan’s policy toward 
Manchuria, and if one observes what has actually happened in 
Manchuria with regard to the expansion of the activities of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company, one will not find it difficult 
to interpret the meaning of the term “economic codperation” of 
the two countries. The statement of March | says that the na- 
tional economy of Manchukuo is based on agriculture. Although 
the description is rather vague, it seems to explain that the eco- 
nomic policy of Manchukuo is directed toward agricultural rather 
than industrial development. In other words, it means that the 
development of Manchukuo will not conflict with Japanese indus- 
try, at least on the major issues. A remarkable thing about these 
developments seems to be that after all irregularities and abnor- 
malities the situation is still tending to come back to the normal 
course of capitalist expansion, which is not unfamiliar in the his- 
tory of this century. Whether this expansion will be successful is, 
however, more a question of world economy at large and not a 
question of either Japan or Manchukuo, or both.—S. M. 
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DISARMAMENT 


NY hope that the reconvening of the Disarmament Conference 
on February 2 would result in definite progress, now that 
the German demand for equality had been substantially granted. 
was quickly abandoned when the Conference again developed 
into a deadlock between the “revisionist” and the “status quo” 
powers. The French plan was first discussed. It was based on the 
following propositions: (1) security is a prerequisite to disarma. 
ment; (2) Special armament needs of each country should be the 
basis of reduction; (3) security could best be obtained by reducing 
the forces of offense rather than the means of defense. This plan 
was plainly a device for perpetuating the status quo and was re- 
jected by the revisionist powers. The Soviet proposal that any use 
of armed force in foreign territory should be counted as aggression 
was likewise unacceptable to the Conference. The Political Com- 
mission did, however, adopt a proposal to renounce the use | 
force (not merely of war, as in the Paris Pact) in the settlement 
of international disputes. The United States was among the states 
abstaining from voting, since the issue concerned only the Euro- 
pean powers. To further add to the general discouragement, the 
World Armament Truce expired on March | after having been 
extended for six months beyond the original term of one year. 
Facing a definite lack of progress and having the situation 
further complicated by the Far Eastern situation and the Hitler 
victory in Germany, adjournment of the Conference seemed 
inevitable. At this point Prime Minister MacDonald decided to 
go to Geneva and make a supreme effort to “save the Conference.” 
After consulting with leading European statesmen in Paris and 
Geneva, he announced his disarmament plan. In presenting it he 
pointed out the need of a complete plan with figures, although 
those figures might be subject to readjustment by the Conference. 
He warned that his plan would satisfy nobody completely, but that 
concessions would have to be made by all. Failure to compromise 
might “end the evolution of man.” “We can almost hear the very 
fabric of our civilization crackling obout our ears.” 
MacDonald’s treaty of ninety-six articles contains many of the 
provisions embodied in previous plans. It eliminates thousands of 
large guns by providing that all future construction shall be lim- 
ited to 105 mm., although states may retain existing armament up 
to 155 mm. Coast defense guns are limited to 16 inches, the size 
of the largest naval guns. Tanks are limited to 16 tons. Europes 
armies are reduced by approximately one million men. In regard 
to troops (effectives determined on basis of days of duty per- 
formed) stationed in the home country, Soviet Russia is permitted 
500,000, and Germany, France, Italy and Poland 200,000. With 
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respect to naval armaments France and Italy will be brought 
under the provisions of the London Naval Treaty. Germany is 
freed from the naval limitations clause of the Versailles Treaty 
although she retains until 1936 the limitations set by that treaty. 
Bombing from the air is prohibited. Aircraft of the large air 
powers is to be reduced to 500 each at the end of the five-year 
period, and to be limited to a tonnage of 3 tons each. No further 
building of dirigibles is permitted. Chemical, incendiary and 
bacterial warfare are prohibited on the lines already accepted by 
the Conference. The Kellogg Pact is the basis of the security 
offered. In case of a breach or threat of a breach of that Pact, a 
conference of parties is to be called if any five of them, including 
one great power, so request. Any conclusion reached at the Con- 
ference must be concurred in by the representatives of all the great 
powers and by a majority of the other governments participating. 
The Conference is to determine the party responsible for the breach 
and the steps to be taken. Finally, a Permanent Disarmament 
Commission is created to make plans for a second disarmament 
commission to be held before the expiration of the treaty, which 
is to be in effect five years, except the naval provisions, which will 
terminate December 1936, before which time a further naval dis- 
armament conference is to be held. This treaty replaces the pro- 
visions of the peace treaties now limiting the arms and armed 
forces of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

The proposed treaty was generally condemned by the press of 
France. The chief objections were to the equality granted to Ger- 
many in regard to home land forces and the failure to provide any 
guarantee beyond the Paris Pact. It was felt that the plan required 
great sacrifices of France while it actually increased Great Brit- 
ain’s war strength. Premier Daladier stated that France must 
have guarantees of peace before the plan would be acceptable. 
Japanese military authorities likewise found the plan unaccept- 
able. They objected to the drastic limitation of air forces and 
maintained that in view of the special conditions prevailing in the 
Far East Japan must be permitted to be her own judge of her 
arms requirements. The Japanese foreign office decided not to 
take any positive attitude at this time. 

Immediately after proposing the plan, MacDonald went to 
Rome and conferred with Mussolini. As a result of this confer- 
ence, Mussolini proposed a four-power treaty, involving France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Italy, for the purpose of maintaining 
peace in Europe. This treaty would settle the long-standing dis- 
pute between France and Germany over the latter’s right to arm, 
and the conflict between France and Italy over equality of arma- 
ments, probably along the general lines of the MacDonald plan. 
Revision of the peace treaties in several respects would be neces- 
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sary. After his conference with Mussolini, Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald returned to Paris and conferred with French officials. 
Premier Daladier pledged France to some form of a codperative 
four-power peace effort, but insisted that she could not abandon 
the Little Entente and Poland in doing so. The French press, in 
general, expressed distrust of the scheme. 

When the MacDonald plan was discussed by the Disarmament 
Conference on March 25, it was evident that the scheme had 
little chance of acceptance. The Japanese delegation had received 
instructions from their government to reject the arms reduction 
section of the plan on the basis that the standardization of arma- 
ments in the Far East is impossible, as the real condition of the 
armaments of Soviet Russia and China is unknown. After other 
powers had shown their dissatisfaction with the plan, the chief 
Soviet delegate, Dovgolevsky, on March 28 forced adjournment 
of the Conference until April 25, when, he declared, Russia 
would oppose any arms reduction based upon MacDonald’s pro- 
posals. This was regarded by many observers as sounding the 
death knell of the Conference.—P. S. B. 


THE NATIONAL PEOPLE'S COUNCIL OF CHINA 


HE National Government of the Chinese Republic, as con- 

stituted since the unification of the country under the Kuo- 
mintang flag, is the creation of and therefore subordinate to the 
Kuomintang. It derives its mandate from the Central Executive 
Committee and the Central Supervisory Committee elected by the 
National Congress of Kuomintang delegates. For the purpose of 
political administration the authority of the Kuomintang is exer- 
cised by the Central Political Council, the highest political organ 
of the Kuomintang, which formulates governmental policies to be 
executed by the National Government. 

The National Government of the Chinese Republic, therefore, 
is a government under the dictatorship of the Kuomintang, other 
than which no political party receives recognition in the eyes of 
the law. 

The necessity of the Kuomintang dictatorship, it is safe to sav, 
is generally taken for granted, although a group of men, among 
whom are numbered not a few eminent scholars and public men, 
refused from the very beginning to see this necessity (these people 
are, of course, branded as reactionaries and anti-revolutionists). 
How long this régime of Kuomintang dictatorship should last, 
however, is a question open to much speculation. According to 
the Program of National Construction, Dr. Sun, the father of the 
Chinese revolution, divided the period of party government into 
three stages: the military, the educative, and finally the Constitu- 
tional. During the first two stages the Kuomintang is to be 
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responsible for the consolidation and reconstruction of the country, 
while during the constitutional stage, with the foundation of the 
state secured, a proper democratic régime will be introduced. But 
when would the educative stage end and the constitutional stage 
begin? About this Dr. Sun did not say anything definite, and his 
disciples could not agree among themselves. In one of his lectures 
on the Three People’s Principles, however, Dr. Sun hinted that 
as soon as local self-government in the districts is initiated the 
educational stage of the National Government should be brought 
toanend. This may mean years, and may mean decades, for Rome 
could not be built in one day, and local self-government, in spite 
of the good old Chinese heritage in this matter, could not be 
brought about overnight. In the meantime, the people must wait, 
and let Kuomintang dictatorship continue its reign until it accom- 
plishes the colossal task of consolidation and reconstruction of 
the country. 

So long as the Kuomintang is doing the work of this con- 
solidation and reconstruction the people can wait. They are a 
people quite used to waiting! But after two or three years of 
initial success, the Chiang-Feng-Yen split four years ago threw 
the country into another disastrous civil war. Instead of consoli- 
dating, the country was again disintegrating. And with inter- 
necine warfare going on in a wide area, reconstruction became 
almost impossible. Then came the catastrophic flood of 1931 
which affected no less than 25 million people in the Yangtze and 
Huai Valleys, and almost brought the economic life of the nation 
to a complete standstill. People became restive, and their dissat- 
isfaction was publicly aired in the press and on the platform. 
Even the most conservative Shanghai daily, the Shun-Pao, in its 
editorial columns severely censured the National Government and 
the Kuomintang that controlled it. Had China a Parliament, no 
vote of confidence could then have been secured for the powers- 
that-be in Nanking. And with the seizure of Mukden on Sep- 
tember 18, 1931, the Kuomintang has practically become the scape- 
goat for the entire nation. 

Partly to enlist the counsel of the people on national affairs, 
but mainly to mitigate the public discontent towards the Kuo- 
mintang, the National Government called in March 1932 a Na- 
tional Emergency Conference at Loyang, to which all the impor- 
tant leaders of the country in all walks of life were invited. Three 
objectives were set on the conference agenda: flood relief, sup- 
pression of communistic banditry, and resistance to Japanese 
aggression. No mention was made on the agenda regarding either 
the termination of the “educative stage” or the reorganization of 
the government along party lines. To this exclusion many mem- 
bers of the Emergency Conference were bitterly opposed. Going 
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outside the original agenda, various proposals were still submitted 
calling for the immediate inauguration of a constitutional régime 
—the appointment of a committee to draft the permanent constitu- 
tion of the country, the convocation of the National People’s Con- 
vention to decide upon this constitution, and the formation, prior 
to the introduction of the constitutional régime, of an Assembly of 
People’s Representatives with powers of approval and veto in 
respect to the national finances and foreign policy. 

It can be easily seen that these proposals were intended to be 
a direct attack on the Kuomintang dictatorship in view of its 
reluctance to bring to an end the so-called “educative period.” 
So a number of Kuomintang members, who suspected the sponsors 
of these resolutions of their anti-Kuomintang intentions, fought 
strenuously against their passage. After an exchange of views, 
however, a statement was made to the effect that the Kuomintang 
was not in the least antagonistic to constitutionalism, but on the 
contrary was committed to prepare the way for its early advent. 
But as a compromise, the question of immediate introduction of 
the constitutional régime was shelved and a resolution unani- 
mously adopted to the effect: 

(1) That a National People’s Convention be convened to 
adopt the Permanent Constitution with a view to bringing to an 
end the Period of Educative Government; 

(2) That an Assembly of People’s Representatives (Kuo-min 
Tai-piao Hui) be instituted prior to the convocation of this 
National People’s Convention; 

(3) That the said Assembly be vested with powers of approval 
and veto in respect to the national finances and questions of foreign 
policy; 

(4) That the Assembly be composed of two or three hundred 
members representative of the occupational groups, it being under- 
stood that the representatives for the great cities are to form the 
majority; 

(5) That the Assembly be established not later than August |, 
1932 (afterwards changed to October 10), and that pending its 
establishment the law of the Organization of the National Govern- 
ment be revised with a view to facilitating the inauguration of con- 
stitutionalism. 

The above resolution was presented to the Central Political 
Council, which, after careful consultation with a number of the 
leading intellectuals of the country in an informal conference held 
last July, resolved (1) that during the period of Educative Gov- 
ernment the Assembly of People’s Representatives be called the 
National People’s Council (Kuo-min Tsan-cheng Hui), and 
(2) that the final disposition of the decisions of this council rest 
with the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. This 
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resolution was referred to the Legislative Yuan to be drafted into 
a bill for the final consideration and promulgation by the National 
Government. 

How this National People’s Council will work remains to be 
seen. With its convocation, however, an important step will be 
taken at Nanking towards democratic constitutionalism. 

The following is a résumé of the memorandum on the composi- 
tion of the National People’s Council drafted by Dr. Hu Shih: 

(1) The Council is not to include members appointed by the 
Government, but to be composed only of those elected by the 
people. 

(2) The membership of the Council must be small and the 
total number should not exceed one hundred (four delegates from 
each province in China Proper, two from each of the new prov- 
inces, Chahar, Jehol, Suiyuan and others, and one from each of 
the special municipalities). 

(3) Each delegate is to represent the province from which 
he comes, and he is to be directly elected by the inhabitants thereof 
on the basis of merit. 

(4) The indirect method of election should be displaced by 
the direct method. 

(5) A primary election should be conducted as a preliminary 
to the general election in each province. This primary should be 
conducted by the representatives of the public organizations of 
comparatively high standing at least three months before the 
general election in each province with a view to preparing a list 
of candidates for the untutored electorate. The qualified public 
organizations in a province or a special municipality may be 
classified as follows: 

. Tang-Pu, or local Kuomintang organizations 

. The Chamber of Commerce 

. The Educational Associations 

. The faculty of the Provincial or National University 


. Lawyers’ Associations 

. The Central Labor Union 

. The Bankers’ Associations. 

(6) In order to avoid manipulation of the primary election by 
the public organizations the method of nominating candidates by 
direct popular petition should be adopted in case of necessity. 

(7) The secret ballot is to be used with a view to safeguarding 
people’s rights; this will render impossible bribery, intimidation, 
and other illegitimate practices during the general election. 

(Dr. Hu’s memorandum appeared in the People’s Tribune for 


February 1, 1933).—L. Y. W. 
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SOME BIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF OCEANIA 


"THE oceanic islands of the Pacific present a greater challenge to 
the biologist than does almost any other region of the world. 
Interest in Pacific biology began with the chance observations of 
the early navigators and explorers. It was quickened by the classic 
contributions of such distinguished authorities as Darwin and 
Wallace. During the past decade or so it has blossomed out into 
well-planned investigations and systematic researches. 

One manifestation of this growth of interest has been the series 
of Pacific Science Conferences, begun in Honolulu in 1920, and 
continued in Australia, Japan, Java, and Canada. These gather- 
ings of scientists from many nations, in and about the Pacific, have 
done much to promote both scientific codperation and interna- 
tional good will. 

The name “Oceania” has been variously used to include all or 
part of the great Indo-Pacific region. In recent years, however, 
its use has been restricted to include only the oceanic islands of 
the Pacific which lie east of New Guinea, Borneo, the Philippines, 
and Japan. The term thus applied includes only the three groups: 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia. 

Melanesia, “the islands of the blacks,” extends from the Ad- 
miralty Islands and Bismarck Archipelago southwestward to Fiji. 
Between these two limiting groups are included the Solomon 
Islands, various islands off the southeast coast of New Guinea, the 
New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands, and New Caledonia. Practically 
all of these are high islands, believed to have been of continental 
origin. That is, they are thought to be the remnants of a great 
land mass, which in early Paleozoic time extended southeastward 
from New Guinea at least as far as Fiji. 

Micronesia lies to the north of Melanesia, and contains the 
following groups: Pelews, Carolines, Marshalls, Marianas, Bonins 
and Gilberts. The greater part of these islands, except in the 
Marianas group, are low coral atolls; hence the name “Micro- 
nesia,”’ which means “‘little islands.” 

To the east of these two regions lies Polynesia, “many islands” 
within a huge triangle, whose three corners are marked by Hawaii, 
Easter Island, and New Zealand. These islands rise, singly or in 
chains, from great ocean depths. All are thought to have been 
volcanic in origin. Some reach a considerable height above the 
sea, nearly fourteen thousand feet in Hawaii. Others barely reach 
the surface, where they are capped with coral reefs, many of which 
form atolls. Some of the groups of islands may have been higher, 
even more or less connected, in past geologic time. But it is not 
generally believed that they were part of any “continent” or land 
mass of considerable size. 
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We find in Oceania three geologic types of islands; and see that 
one type, high continental, low coral, or high volcanic, is domi- 
nant in each of the three main subdivisions. 


Vegetation 

The majority of the islands of Oceania lie within the tropics. 
Thus, there is no great difference in their climate, except with 
respect to elevation. This will tend to affect both tempera- 
ture and rainfall. In regions where much of the rainfall is pro- 
duced by the intercepting of the trade winds, the high islands will 
naturally receive more than low islands. High islands will also 
tend to hold more water, and thus maintain a more extensive water 
table. Conditions of soil being equal, we would thus expect to find 
more luxuriant vegetation on high islands than on low islands, 
which in general is the case. 

The composition of the flora of an island depends partly upon 
these climatic factors, and partly upon its isolation and such factors 
of distribution as ocean currents, winds, drift, and the like. 

All of the island groups of Oceania have a flora which is 
largely Indo-Malayan in its affiliation. In general, those closest to 
the Indo-Malay region have the largest per cent of that flora rep- 
resented. As one goes eastward, the percentage of Indo-Malayan 
element becomes steadily less. This is markedly true in very iso- 
lated groups, such as Hawaii, in which some 80 per cent of the 
fora, not introduced by man, is endemic, that is, characteristic of 
the region and found nowhere else. 

These broad generalizations are subject to local qualification. 
The flora of many of the island groups is still very imperfectly 
known. But the general trend is thought to be as outlined above. 
This relationship serves to stimulate greater interest in the prob- 
lem of Pacific distribution. Extensive botanical exploration in 
Polynesia is one of the major projects of the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum. 


Animal Life 


Most students of Zoégeography follow Wallace in considering 
Polynesia, Micronesia, and the eastern half of Melanesia as con- 
stituting a subregion of the great Australian faunal region. The 
other three subregions consist of Australia and Tasmania; New 
Zealand; and the Austro-Malayan subregion, which extends from 
the Solomon Islands westward to ‘“Wallace’s line,” between Bali 
and Lombok, and includes New Guinea and the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, but excludes Celebes, Borneo, and the Philipnines. 

According to this, the relationships between the faunas of 
Polynesia, Micronesia, and Melanesia, east of the Solomons, would 
seem to be closer than between Polynesia and New Zealand. The 
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only qualifying statement in this respect is that the Hawaijan 
Islands “possess a fauna so peculiar, that Lydekker* regards them 
as forming a distinct zodgeographical region, and W. L. Sclater: 
as a subregion of the Australian Region.” * 

Just how much these generalized statements will be m: difie 
after the birds, insects, land shells, and other land animals of Po! 
nesia, Melanesia, and Micronesia have been eeeeeity and care- 


interesting relationships among ‘the inal shells of eee regions. 
Their remarkable distribution will be hard to oe without 
postulating some form of land connection between island groups, 
for these little creatures neither fly nor swim in salt water. 

The distribution of fish and marine animals is of less interest 
to our problem, for the ocean is continuous, and it is not difficul tt 
understand how the same species could be found about the isla 
of Polynesia, about Madagascar, and in the Red Sea. 


Man 


The three regions of Oceania not only differ in the geology 
of their islands, and the character of their flora and fauna, but 
they also differ in their human populations. Melanesians, Micro- 
nesians, and Polynesians are distinct peoples. The Melanesians 
are a branch of the Negroid race. They are a wild, black, uncivil- 
ized, and unfriendly people, many of whom are still cannibals. 
Comparatively little is known about them. They may have had 
rather “high” culture. Certainly they possessed many objects, such 
as pottery, loom weaving, and bows and arrows as weapons, which 
did not occur in Polynesia. Their more luxuriant surroundings 
also favored them. 

The peoples of Micronesia, also little known, are thought to be 
largely mongoloid, rather closely related, it is said, to the Malay- 
ans, with a considerable admixture of other types, such as those 
found in Polynesia. Their number did not exceed 100,000 at the 
beginning of the historical period. Their culture is limited by) 
their meager environment. They live on fish, coconuts, pandanus 
fruits, a little taro and bananas, and an occasional fowl or pig. 
Only the inhabitants of the Marianas Islands prospered, and there 
they have been persecuted by foreigners for four hundred years 

The Polynesians, anthropologists tell us, are a mixed race of 
Caucasoid-Negroid-Mongoloid ancestry. Setting out, presumably, 
from southeastern Asia, a people of white racial stock migrated 
eastward, mixing with the Malayans, no doubt, as they went, from 


7R. Lydekker, A geographical history of mammals. Cambridge Geographical series 
*W.L. Sclater, Journal and Proceedings, Linnaean Society London, vol. 2, pages 13 
1858. 
® Bartholomew, Clarke, and Grimshaw, Atlas of Zoégeography, Edinburgh, 1911. 
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whom they acquired their Mongoloid blood. They probably 
crossed with some of the black people as they passed through the 
Melanesian islands. Then these daring navigators launched out 
into unknown seas, east of Fiji, and established themselves in unin- 
habited islands. One wave settled Samoa and Tonga; another 
pushed through to southeastern Polynesia, from whence they colo- 
nized the surrounding island groups. Later a third group, ari’t, 
or “conquering leaders,” appeared and in time imposed their cul- 
ture upon the eastern groups, Hawaii, and New Zealand. 

The knowledge of the Polynesians and their culture has been 
much advanced during the past decade by an anthropological 
survey under the auspices of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum. 
Practically all the island groups in this region were visited by 
trained scientists, and considerable data were assembled. 


Summary 


The main fact that stands out from a hasty survey of some of 
the outstanding biological aspects of Oceania is this: From what- 
ever standpoint we approach the subject, be it from that of 
geology, botany, land zodlogy, or anthropology, we find the limits 
of the different unit regions of Oceania practically the same. 
Polynesia is a unit in its having oceanic volcanic islands, in its 
fauna and flora, and in its human population. New Zealand, with 


its different fauna and flora, is only included in Polynesia because 
of the Maoris, who migrated there from southeastern Polynesia. 
In all other respects the southwest corner of Polynesia is Tonga. 

The culture of the low coral atolls of Micronesia could not 
progress beyond their fauna and flora, which in turn are limited 
by their environment. Here only the Marianas Islands possessed 
a higher type of environment, and they, too, had a remarkable 
ancient culture. 

The western portion of Melanesia forms a zone of transition 
with Papua and Malaysia; otherwise this group also may be con- 
sidered pretty much a unit. 

In many respects Oceania presents one of the most promising 
felds for scientific investigation in many lines. It has fascinating 
and almost untouched problems of distribution, evolution, and 
ecological relationship. It is crying out for the worker who has 
the fortitude to invade its broad stretches and little-known isles. 

E. H. BRYAN, JR. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IDEA—2 Vols. 
By Theodore Marburg 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932 


If and when the Covenant of the League of Nations is over. 
hauled with a view to rendering it adequate to the exigencies of 
world relations, Mr. Theodore Marburg’s two volumes will be , 
valuable source book. Herein are to be found many propos 
that were considered and rejected as not feasible prior to |92\): 
but much water has run under the bridge since that time, and 
proposals that appeared too advanced and impracticable then may 
now or later appear as desirable or even necessary. History afford: 
many illustrations of the truth: “The stone which the builders 
rejected has become the head of the corner.” 

These volumes, with an introduction by Professor John H 
Latané, constitute a record in the form of letters, condensed sum. 
maries of discussions, draft plans, critical estimates of proposals, 
bearing on the evolution of the League idea. It begins with a 
cable message to President Wilson from the author, dated a 
Ambleside, England, August 10, 1914, anent the sinking of the 
Norwegian steamer T'ys/a, and closes with an extract from a letter 


of Mr. Marburg printed in the New York Times, July 15, 192 ( 
The reader can not fail to note that Mr. Marburg was indefatig. 4 
able in his efforts to promote the League idea, and that he worked I, 
intelligently and effectively, making many contacts and drawing , 
from many prominent statesmen, educators, and men of afian —& ; 
suggestions, criticism and constructive proposals for the building J y 
of this new edifice. r 
For example, Mr. Gilbert Parker wrote from Biarritz, under 7 ,. 
date of December 18, 1919: “As you say, the League of Nations by 
is her (China’s) only security against the world, and against . 
Japan, which will play fair if the League of Nations comes int . @ 
being.” (Vol. II, p. 661.) Was that outlook too optimistic at th HR 4, 
time, or is the compromise of conflicting views represented by th 7 
Covenant of the League inadequate to cope with the actualitcs BR ;, 
which have emerged in Asia? If the latter is true, should th re 
Covenant be strengthened in the direction of effective sanctions, 0! St 
at least, in machinery for enforcing the sanctions which are fount & as 
therein? That is the question which is pressing for an answe! ie 
just now. . als 
Light is thrown upon this question by an article written by && she 
Mr. Marburg early in 1919 and reproduced in these volumes. |: “ss 
is entitled “Leading American and European Plans for Interna: ri 
| tional Organization (Other than League to Enforce Peace Pr- aa 
! posals) Given Out from 1914 to 1919.” (Vol. II, pp. 763-789. 
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The author classifies views with reference to the use of force. As 
an example of the force school he quotes M. de Sillac of the 
French Foreign Office as follows, ‘The Society of Nations has as 
its foundation: respect for treaties, the judicial or peaceful regula- 
tion of conflicts, the guarantee of each by the collective force of 
all.” As opposed to the use of force to keep the peace of the world, 
James Brown Scott, David Jayne Hill and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler are quoted. Writers taking a middle course are Lord Bryce 
and other English publicists. This is a sample of the author’s 
method. He has preserved for posterity the lights and shadows of 
those troublesome days following the war when the world was in 
the throes of reconstruction and every intelligent person was 
casting about for some means of making future wars impossible. 
In general these two volumes constitute a mine of information 
for all who wish to review the history of the League of Nations 
in the light of the situation in Asia, and what appears to many to 
be a failure of the League to function forcefully and definitively. 
—WILLIAM H. GEorcE. 


RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Report of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends 
McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, 1933. Two volumes. $10.00 


Respect for the achievement of President Hoover’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends increases the more one reads of the 
detailed reports. Together with the summary review of findings 
subscribed to by the Committee as a whole, they illustrate both the 
advantages and the limitations of a codperative procedure in the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge; and the advantages far outweigh 
the drawbacks, for although there are but few brilliant illumina- 
tions of the social progress of America as a whole, solid data and 
expert interpretations in the separate fields of inquiry have here 
been brought together by a group of scholars who are more than 
specialists and who, in many cases, have had previous experience 
of collaborating with men in other disciplines. Their joint product 
thus is a real synthesis of their knowledge. 

One of the few significant phenomena which the Committee has 
failed to note is its own composition and that of the larger codper- 
ating group of research workers: the social sciences in the United 
States are yet young enough to be relatively free from the prestige 
of established schools, so that the outstanding authorities on the 
subjects covered are not—as in older countries they would be 
almost by definition—their ultra-conservative exponents. Many of 
the contributors are under fifty, and many are known for coura- 
geous independence of thought. There is a noteworthy absence of 
dogmatism, yet a pervading faith that for every social ill there is a 
remedy, an infective confidence in scientific procedure as a safe 
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guide for social control. Indeed, this confidence is expressly stated 
as one of the final conclusions. And here also a confession of past 
failure is made that testifies to the liberal thinking of the Commit. 
tee as a whole: the confession that too much reliance has been 
placed in the past upon fact-finding, and not enough upon scientific 
methods of interpretation and synthesis. As an experiment in syn- 
thesis then, even more than for the mass of revealing data which 
it offers, this work will long stand out as a historical document of 
first importance. 

Naturally such a codperative process does not produce sensa- 
tional disclosures—except in the sense that a change in emphasis, 
like that just mentioned, may strike some readers as in itself reyo- 
lutionary. The chapters by individual contributors, in so far as the 
present reviewer can appraise them, rather tend to cap the achieve- 
ment of the past than to usher in a new era of scientific theory or 
method. They might even be said to mark the closing of a period 
in American scholarship in the social sciences that was preoccu- 
pied with discovering the nature and meaning of distinct social 
phenomena rather than with social processes as such. Hence als 
the search for trends was handicapped by methodologies which in 
the past have too often stopped with tentative interpretation: of 
isolated groups of facts; and the summary report is an essay in the 
definition of trends rather than the cumulation or reevaluation of 
past achievement in such effort. Interrelation of the different fac- 
tors of the social structure is not yet the acknowledged objective of 
any large group of American scholars. The size of the country and 
the recentness of the professional fellowship that now connects the 
research workers of its different regions explain, in part at least, 
why, in this supreme task of scholarship, so little progress has yet 
been made. Another reason is the difference in the historic origins 
and developments of the different disciplines and, let it be said, the 
sometimes premature readiness of their exponents to place their too 
separate experience and knowledge at the disposal of practical 
movements—in industry, social welfare, legislation, and the like. 

What, then, are the Committee’s main findings? First, that 
social problems are products of change; second, that social changes 
are interrelated ; hence that a change in one part of the social struc- 
ture will affect other parts; furthermore, that such changes vary in 
speed; and, therefore, that many of our most pronounced social 
difficulties derive from the lag between change in one factor and 
change in connected factors. Maladjustment has resulted, more 
particularly, from the uneven progress as between material and 
technical achievement, on the one hand, and the adaptation o! 
social habits and attitudes, on the other. Our educational system, 
for example, when viewed in relation to the social functioning 0! 
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individuals, often is a generation and more behind the need of the 
times. Social organization itself, whether through political or 
voluntary channels, is often based on concepts that have no coun- 
terpart in the realities of the social and economic situation as 
modified by industrialization, urbanization, increased interde- 
pendence between regions and nations, growth of population and 
wealth, and other influences. A long period of improving control 
over the natural environment has engendered a dangerous faith in 
the automatic adjustment of human nature to new cultural needs 
and opportunities, and, consequently, to acquiescence in drift when 
a purposeful reorganization of social policies and institutions was 
a requisite of balanced progress. Thus danger zones and points of 
friction have multiplied—some of them suddenly to be revealed 
by the recent breakdown of the economic system. Not only has 
social invention lagged behind mechanical invention, but a mis- 
guided satisfaction with the apparent rate of economic progress 
has often discouraged it. This lack of foresight also has left the 
United States unprepared for the role of leadership in interna- 
tional affairs which the rapid growth of its interrelations with the 
fortunes of other nations has forced on it. There is no machinery 
of joint control, even of communications, corresponding to the 
reality of our interdependence with other peoples; and our 
economic policies are too largely dictated by a public opinion 
which, in so far as it does not simply reflect the interests of small 
powerful groups, is patterned by the domestic preoccupations of a 
self-sufficient agricultural society. 

A few words may be hazarded, perhaps, on the special relation 
of this report to the interests of the Pacific. Here one must beware 
of falling into the very error previously deplored—that of taking 
too narrow a view of the interrelation of American social trends 
with world events. There is, in fact, hardly an aspect of the 
subject that is not linked in some way with the concerns of other 
peoples on the brink of this great sea. Not only the composition 
and growth of our population or the utilization of our natural 
wealth, but also the influence of our inventions and discoveries—to 
take at random the first three chapters of the report—is felt beyond 
our borders and constantly affected by outside events. Or, to take 
another random group of three chapters, our changing social atti- 
tudes, the rise of metropolitan communities, and rural life, all 
have their Pacific aspects, so to speak; for, if the newspapers cor- 
rectly reflect “a new and growing demand for reduction of arma- 
ments” (p. 442) there need be less fear abroad of American imper- 
ialism; “the enlargement of the marketing territory of the larger 
cities” (p. 457) means a change in cultural standards that is bound 
to increase consumer demand for imported products; and if the 
American “farmer faces a disturbed world grappling with prob- 
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lems similar to those he has contended with for a decade, a situa. 
tion that in turn depresses his own,” (p. 501) it is clear that the 
need for agricultural planning on an international basis is 
urgent for the United States as it is for Australia or Japan. 

International relations, as such, have received no separate 
treatment in this study of social trends; but they are discussed jn 
many places. For example, in the first chapter, on Population, the 
authors, Warren J. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, hold out little 
prospect that economic recovery will introduce a new era of large- 
scale immigration from any source (p. 38) ; the country has de(i- 
nitely entered an era of slower population growth which may lead 
to.an actual decline about the year 1970 (p. 57) ; and new standard 
requirements are likely to be established for the selection of 
immigrants (p. 58). 

In the chapter on The Status of Racial and Ethnic Groups, 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., shows that, in spite of a continuing social 
cleavage between native white Americans and distinctive ethnic 
groups, such as the Oriental, the tendency is for a gradually expand- 
ing distribution of the various ethnic groups and a consequent 
lessening of regional and neighborhood segregation (p. 564). In 
the chapter on Government, C. E. Merriam points out that 
American isolationists are not necessarily imperialists or advocates 
of a big army and navy, but some of them are eminently pacifistic 
(p. 1532). Edwin F. Gay and Leo Woolman, discussing economic 
organization, show the interrelation between the American credit 
structure and the flow of gold to this country that started with the 
World War; also the close connection between credit and foreign 
trade (pp. 258 et seq.). Indeed, “although the economic organi- 
zation of the United States presents to a surface view a high and 
unusual degree of economic self-sufficiency, the trend of events 
in this country since 1914 can be understood only in their interna- 
tional setting.” (p. 255). Hornell Hart, in the chapter on Social 
Attitudes and Interests already mentioned, gives several tables 
that reflect the growing American interest in international govern- 
ment projects (p. 438), in international relations generall\ 
(p. 439), and in economic aspects of international relations 
(p. 439). The Committee’s summary report draws attention to 
the unsolved problems of the government of our dependencies. 
“Our country is a colonial power without a_ well-developed 
colonial policy” (p. xli). 

In brief, both in many of its chapters on specific areas of social 
happening and in its general findings, the report contains matter of 
outstanding interest to the student of Pacific affairs. Although the 
outcome of many separate studies, it focuses attention, as no docu- 
ment has done before, on the need of America for planned contro! 
of all its social processes and relationships——BRUNO LASKER. 


Books of the Pacific 


REMAKERS OF MANKIND 
By Carleton Washburne 
John Day Company, New York, 1932 

Carleton Washburne, the distinguished educator of Winnetka, 
Illinois, reports his appraisal of education in Asia, Europe and 
America, made in the course of a pilgrimage around the world 
during 1931, with expenses paid by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
The inquiry was pursued from country to country by means of 
interview outlines bearing on the degree to which education 
should be used in shaping society, the objective teaching of history, 
international aims and the question of freedom of discussion 
among students, and whether curricula are planned in terms of the 
needs of the growth of personality or with a view to equipping the 
child with the knowledge and training required in adult life. The 
book is, therefore, in the main a summary of opinions expressed by 
educators and other thinkers, supplemented by a record of obser- 
vations. It is a journalistic venture of a high order, and as such is 
in every way illuminating and stimulating, but in no way pro- 
found, although the implications of national attitudes revealed 
between the lines are deeply significant. 

In Japan Mr. Washburne found Western (chiefly American) 
forms adapted “to conserve the existing structure of Japanese 
society conceived of as one great family descended from the 
ancient Imperial Household and governed by the divinely 
descended Heavenly Emperor,” in accord with the Imperial 
Rescript of 1890 relating to education. Objective teaching of his- 
tory, self-expression, discussion, and international thinking are 
theoretically good but actually encouraged only in so far as they do 
not interfere with the fundamental nationalistic philosophy. Prac- 
tically complete unanimity of attitude existed among educators 
and others interviewed. 

In contrast, the opinions expressed by Chinese show to a 
remarkable degree original and independent thinking. The influ- 
ence of John Dewey is strongly in evidence—while party nation- 
alism on the basis of Sun Yat-sen’s “Three Principles,” and loyalty 
to Confucian ethics are general and fundamental, and while there 
is universal regimentation of youth in government schools, the 
sense of the right to private opinion and the needs of individual 
development are dominant in the attitudes of most Chinese 
thinkers. 


This note of individual development was struck by almost everyone 
with whom we talked. China contrasted strongly an Japan in empha- 
sizing the freedom of the individual as a goal of education. Yet that 
freedom was almost always conceived as a tempered freedom. The student 
was to take to his heart and cherish some of the wisdom of the sages of 
old. At the same time he was to be educated for participation in a new 
social order based on the Three Principles of the People. This last might 
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seem like the Russian aim, but it differs in its absence of detail. It j 
education for participation in a society with certain broad basic principles 
of democracy—international, political, and economic—but without fore 
ordained structure. Similarly, the preservation of the old culture and 
wisdom is quite different from the Japanese aim of the preservation of thy 
present social organization. China wants a wholly new social organization 
but one with roots that dig deep into the foundations of her ancient civili 
zation and bring out the essence of the philosophy and arts of her wise 
men of old. 


In his chapter titlke—India, Developing the Individual——-\{r. 
Washburne puts his finger on the keynote of Indian thinking 
through the ages. But the chapter is wholly disappointing, being 
simply a record of interviews with distinguished Hindus, of the 
idealized atmosphere of the Tagore school, and of opinions of 
idolized leaders. The colossal maladjustments of government 
education seem to have escaped the author. The emptiness of the 
chapter is perhaps not due entirely to hasty and superficial con- 
tacts, but in part to the preoccupation of Hindus themselves with 
politics and with ultimate goals before present needs. 

Arabia and Turkey are passed in rapid review, revealing 
unmitigated devotion to nationalistic ambitions of the postwar 
era. Here, as in China, are evidenced the profound and far-reach- 
ing influence of John Dewey and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Poland is also preoccupied with constructive nation- 
alism, but of a more old-fashioned sort. 

In Russia education is the means by which the Communist 
government seeks to create a collectivist state of mind in which 
the individual sees his own good in terms of the good of the 
masses. Sense of proprietorship must be replaced by intimate 
personal participation in socialized industries and farms. Inevi- 
tably there was found a unanimity of point of view as to funda- 
mental objective, quite equal to that in Japan; but in Russia for 
the sake of a new order to be established, rather than an old order 
to be maintained. And in Russia, as in Japan, it is patriotism 
that is the inspiring motive in leadership and sacrifice; but in 
Russia it is “patriotism toward a class rather than toward a nation, 
and a class, the Russians claim, which embraces ninety-five per 
cent of humanity.” 

The most significant feature of the present Russian system, 
from the point of view of educational practice, is that which 
became the keynote in the training of youth in 1930, termed “poly- 
technization.” 


Polytechnization recognizes that while modern industry involves 
a high degree of specialization, there are at the same time, certain prin- 
ciples common to all industries. Every child must have vocational training 
during the latter years of his education and this involves a technical 
specialization, but polytechnization attempts to give children from the 
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kindergarten on through their entire school life an understanding of the 
typical scientific basis of all industries. 

You must understand that industries include farm work. Modern 
farming is done with machinery which uses the same principles as are 
found in mines and factories. Industrial chemistry, mechanics, and use of 
energy—these three bases for all forms of industrial work are also the 
bases for industrial farming. 

In the practice of polytechnization, each school it attached to some 
industry, factory, or industrialized farm, Already about 80 per cent of 
the schools in the U.S.S.R. have such connections. 


The shop and laboratory organization and work in the schools 
are of course influenced by the type of industrial plant to which a 
school is attached, and the social organization of the factory or 
farm is to some extent duplicated in the school. The children also 
act as social missionaries among the workers, and in some instances 
perform functions of practical helpfulness. At the same time the 
factory 1s sponsor for the schools. With higher-age groups, train- 
ing of course becomes more and more vocational. 

In the field of mental hygiene, the Russian educators are 
advanced. Mr. Washburne appraises the Communist educators in 
the following terms: 

There is no question but that in Russia, not only in the field of mental 
hygiene but in that of education in general, there is a clearer vision as to 

the aims of education and a more thoroughgoing effort toward the 

achievement of these aims than in any other part of the world. We may 

disagree with some of the aims. I personally feel that there is far too 
much indoctrination and far too little scope for the development of free 
thinking individuals, that much of what they call scientific thinking is 
dogmatic in the extreme, a curious admixture of the middle nineteenth 
century type of positivistic materialism, of reaction from the primitiveness 

of the social conditions of Czarist Russia, and of modern engineering prin- 

ciples applied to all walks of life. But as an example of what can be done 

in recreating human society through organized, well thought out educa- 

tion toward a definitely envisaged goal, Russia is an inspiring example to 

the rest of the world. 


Thinkers in Germany, feeling uncertainty as to the future 
form of their society, have turned strongly to the humanistic con- 
ception of education which accepts as the chief function of school- 
ing the unfoldment of individual and social personality, and 
rejects the theory that education should be utilized to create a new 
order after a preconceived pattern. 

France, the patriotic, paradoxically revealed side by side with 
doctrinaire schooling, the most clear-thinking internationalism in 
educational theory met with in any country, a sense of universal- 
ism pervading the thought of educators of diverse political colors; 
republicans, socialists and communists. 

Approaching France with prejudice against her national self- 
ishness and imperialistic ambitions, the author left the country, 
feeling that: 
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Under these conditions the next generation in France is not likely to 
be unitedly nationalist in its thinking. If education, and particularly the 
influence of the teacher’s viewpo nt, is effective, France bids fair to become 
one of the world’s most peaceful and international-minded countries. For 
in no foreign country did we find the educational leaders so free fron 
nationalism and in none except England did we find such insistence on the 
right of the child to think for himself, freely, critically, and independently. 

England, educationally, is the antithesis of Russia. There js 
positive antipathy for planning; and the right of free thinking and 
critical discussion is sacred. Along with this goes a satisfaction 
with the established order and adherence to conventionality; form 
and instinct rather than experiment guiding action. In contrast 
to Russia, class cleavage completely dominates the existing social 
order, which the schools reflect and educators adhere to. Only in 
Japan and Russia did Mr. Washburne find more complete and 
complacent consonance in views expressed by schoolmasters and 
thinkers. 

The chapter on American education is indicative of trends 
among advanced educational thinkers rather than fixed principles 
or attitudes. The inevitability and immanence of social and politi- 
cal change is recognized. The ethics of internationalism is, with 
reservations, generally accepted, and the right of obedience to the 
dictates of conscience is set above duty to state. History should be 
taught objectively, and there should be freedom of discussion 
under intelligent guidance. Schools should not be media of indoc- 
trination; they should foster rather than impede progressive social 
change, training children to think rather than inculcating dogmas. 
Some educators lean to “child centered” education, while others 
adhere to “society centered” objectives. There is universal accept- 
ance of the importance of mental hygiene in education. 

If educators are the “Remakers of Mankind,” Mr. Wash- 
burne’s book reveals them to be precisely as lacking in unity of 
objective as are the nations to which they belong. The ‘‘Remakers” 
are themselves but products of the times and countries they seek 
to remake (or perpetuate). What is lacking is a common concep- 
tion of human destiny. Our author states his ideal quite simply: 
“The development of a vivid and emotionally charged world- 
consciousness is a major undertaking for education today.” 


—E. $8. C. H. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
Being Chapter XIV of ‘‘Problems of the Pacific, 1931’’* 
Proceedings of the China Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 

During many troubled hours of the Institute conference in 
Shanghai, with clouds of conflict lowering over Manchuria, 
Institute members were made more keenly aware than ever of the 


* Problems of the Pacific, 1931; edited by Bruno Lasker; University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1932. $5.00. 
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need for preventive instead of merely curative treatment for our 
international ills. The conference membership included many 
prominent educationists. A group of these determined to resolve 
what had always loomed over Institute discussions as a kind of 
cloud-giant, the cultural conflict between East and West, into 
elements with which they felt they could deal in a thoroughly 
practical way. 

This final chapter therefore is much more than a report of 
formal conference discussions. It is a record of the growth of 
Institute interest in and experience with problems of cultural 
relations across the Pacific; and it reveals the main conference 
quest: for ways of promoting among the major nations and peoples 
the cultural changes which these very nations are directing suc- 
cessfully among so many erstwhile warring tribesfulk. Mr. Lasker 
is to be congratulated on his plan of drawing together the mate- 
rials of the chapter as the fitting summary of his masterly survey 
of the conference experience. 

To many readers one of the most stimulating parts of the 
chapter will be the address by Dr. Hu Shih, analyzing the cul- 
tural conflict taking place as things Western penetrate China. He 
boldly advocates an unreserved acceptance of “this modern 
civilization of the West because we need it to solve our most press- 
ing problems, the problems of poverty, ignorance, disease and 
corruption. These are the real enemies we are facing, and none of 
these can be subjugated by the old civilization.” Selective assimi- 
lation is deemed a mere subterfuge of conservatism. Dr. Hu Shih 
has a secure faith that the traditional values of the old China will 
demonstrate their own abilities to survive—a doctrine safe enough 
no doubt and perhaps needful with a culture of the mass in time 
and space that is China, but with dangers when applied too drasti- 
cally to smaller units that are witnessed by depopulated islands 
and passing peoples. In the realm of culture it is not always the 
most worthy or even the most suitable which persists, when blind 
forces are allowed to operate, uncontrolled. 

The data papers listed at the head of the chapter show how 
much labor had been spent by Institute groups in preparing for 
an exploration of cultural topics during the conference. Plans 
were made, however, to postpone a general conference session on 
the subject until further, more incisive studies were forthcoming; 
and to devote the opportunities of the 1931 gathering first to plan- 
ning such research, and secondly to allowing the university 
teachers and others specially interested and qualified to discuss 
some very specific problems concerning the interchange of educa- 
tional facilities between East and West. The meeting that resulted 
proved to any doubters that problems of cultural relations, at least 
when treated from the educational viewpoint, can be as profitably 
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considered at a round table as can the extension of railways or the 
signing of treaties. Interchange of lecturers across the Pacific, 
the need for guidance of young Chinese in selecting universities at 
which to study abroad, the lack of opportunity for such students 
to acquire along with their academic work some practical experi- 
ence in industry and business, were topics valuable both in them- 
selves, and as leads to future conference study. 

Perhaps the laurels for the most notable achievement with 
which the chapter deals, however, go to a group of daring rebels, 
who refused to agree with the official decision that the time was 
not yet ripe for a general discussion of the broader cultural issues, 
These enthusiasts felt keenly that there was a danger of “many 
urgent questions for social action and educational practice being 
postponed indefinitely if the results of fundamental studies had ty 
be awaited before they could even be discussed.” At an informal 
round table, brought about by their persistent faith, it was demon- 
strated that there is a wealth of material with which such a 
gathering can deal in a practical spirit, even on the present basis 
of knowledge. It was also shown how widely the subject interested 
Institute members. There was not time to delve very deeply; vet 
readers will find many provocative ideas raised, such as the 
possibilities of amateur radio, and of the better use of folklore, 
history and fiction in developing appreciation and sympathy across 
racial and national boundaries. 

The final portion of the chapter should be well thumbed by 
Institute members. It records an experiment in self-analysis by 
which the conference sought to discover how the Institute, 
through the use of its own and other educational resources, might 
more completely fulfil its function of promoting international 
understanding —MArIE KEESING. 


THE BUDDHA AND THE CHRIST 
By B. H. Streeter 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1933. $2.00 

In reading this book by Canon Streeter, it is important to 
remember that its subtitle is “An Exploration of the Meaning of 
the Universe and of the Purpose of Human Life.” This subtitle, 
almost too capacious, determines the structure of the book and 
explains the apparent heterogeneity of its contents. 

The first lecture—the book represents the Bampton Lectures 
for 1932—is devoted, as in the author’s earlier book, “Reality,” to 
a defense of the thesis that “Science and Religion are two paralle! 
avenues to a knowledge of Ultimate Reality.” The treatment of 
this thesis may not satisfy every reader: but it is at least a refresh- 
ing demonstration of the bankruptcy of Victorian “scientific 
materialism,” and a triumphant proof that science, as it is under- 
stood today, must grant permission to the investigator into truth 
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to proceed along lines which consider and weigh values as science 
confesses it cannot; and it is this permission which at the outset 
of his “exploration” is all that Canon Streeter needs. The question 
whether either religion or science ever leads to a knowledge of 
ultimate reality in itself or only to a knowledge of certain aspects 
of reality and that only under symbol and image, it is not necessary 
at this stage to determine. 

With this introduction Dr. Streeter proceeds to search outside 
the physical sciences for a working philosophy of life. He chooses 
for investigation the religions of Buddhism and Christianity, and 
proceeds to compage them from the point of view of their respec- 
tive approaches to the “riddle of this painful Earth.” It is very 
remarkable that out of the many religions and philosophies in the 
world, this selection of Buddhism and Christianity should be 
made. Scholars are evidently beginning to see that these two 
Asiatic systems of thought are, of all systems, the most likely to 
survive among men; and that the realm of guidance for humanity 
lies somewhere in their relation to one another. Dr. Streeter again 


i 
and again reminds us that he is not giving lectures on ‘“compara- 


“ee 


tive religion,” but is examining these two systems for their 
contrasting as well as their mutually complementary features. An 
account is first given of the origin of Buddhism in India, with 
special emphasis on those dogmas of Hinduism which the Buddha 


accepted. This is followed by a concise and convenient (if not 
startlingly fresh) survey of the development which the Buddhist 
doctrine underwent in the great pilgrimage of the religion along 
the eastern seaboard of Asia to Japan. The survey is full of 
suggestion to the Western mind, even when that mind recalls the 
extraordinary difficulty of translating from ancient Oriental 
tongues, and recalls also the saying of De la Vallée Poussin: “It 
is seldom possible to say anything of Buddhism of which the oppo- 
site cannot be affirmed and proved.” 

The account of evolving Buddhism is followed by an account 
of evolving Christianity which reveals the fairness and clearness 
of the author’s mind and the range and exactitude of his scholar- 
ship. Hypercriticism might perhaps call in question the accuracy 
of some of the generalizations in contrasts, as, for example, when 
he says, “Each [the Buddha and the Christ] for the sake of 
miserable humanity made the supreme sacrifice—the Christ in 
submitting to death, the Buddha in consenting to live.” If the 
Christ did not also, at a vital point in his career, “consent to live.” 
then the dual incident of the transfiguration on the Hill and the 
cure of the epileptic boy in the valley has little meaning. Again 
the dividing of the area of guidance between Buddhism and 
Christianity by the conceptions of pain and sin, does not cover the 
whole ground of the work of either religion. 
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It is, however, of immense value to find a Christian scholar of 
the eminence and unquestioned faith of Canon Streeter recogniz- 
ing that among the religious leaders of the ages Buddha is the only 
serious rival of Jesus: that the two religions “tend to converge”: 
and that “where the Buddha was most himself, he was most like 
Christ.” 

If Christianity in the end proves to be a better servant of 
humanity than Buddhism even in Buddhism’s most rarefied form 
of Amidism, probably that will be because Christianity will be 
found, owing to its possession of the historic figure and interpreta- 
tion of Jesus, to lead further along the road to power. For the 
contribution of Christianity to religion is characteristically 
dynamic rather than didactic: “The Kingdom of God is not in 
word, but in power.” —G. A. JOHNSTON Ross. 


LAND AND LABOUR IN CHINA 
By R. H. Tawney 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, 1932. $2.50 

The work under review is a reprint with certain corrections 
and additions, including a new chapter on China’s politics and 
education, of a Memorandum on Agriculture and Industry in 
China prepared by the author for the Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations held at Shanghai in November 1931. Essen- 
tially it is an analysis of China’s economic problems in the light of 
Western experience and with particular regard to the peculiar 
Chinese conditions. After a masterly review and summary of the 
latest findings of numercus statistical field surveys of China's 
agriculture and industry by Chinese as well as European investi- 
gators with whom the author had close personal contact during his 
inspection trip in China made in 1930-1931 under the auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, the author suggests possible lines 
of rural improvement and industrial progress for the welfare of 
the Chinese people. The book is divided into three parts: the first 
and greater part (pp. 22-108) is devoted to agriculture, the second 
part is concerned with industry (pp. 109-160) and the last part 
(pp. 161-195) discusses politics and education. 

The findings and the author’s observations center around such 
topics as rural population, land utilization, agricultural produc- 
tion, tenancy, size of farm business, methods of cultivation, mar- 
keting, rural credit, poverty, war, famine, the old industrial order 
and the growth of new capitalist industry. The discussion of these 
topics is buttressed with exact references to original data, many 
of which are unpublished, collected by a host of institutions and 
individuals.’ 

‘Including some data on Chinese farms of the Agricultural Economics Department of 


the Peiping Institute of Social Research collected under direction of the reviewer d 


1930-31. 
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After giving a clear picture of the rural and industrial frame- 
work of China, the author turns to plans of improvement, and 
discusses in turn agrarian policy, better means of transportation, 
science and education, rural codperation, the reform of land 
tenure, measures of preventing drought and flood, population 
control, migration and right social policy for encouraging indus- 
trial development. 

The last chapter on Politics and Education was written in 
connection with another mission of the author, namely, as a 
member of the League of Nations’ Special Educational Commis- 
sion to China in 1931 on the invitation of the Chinese Government 
to advise on Educational Reorganization. It shows, as in other 
chapters, a firm grasp of facts and clear and penetrating analysis.” 

Although the author modestly says that “it is impossible for 
visitors to China, unacquainted with her language and unversed 
in her history, to make any original contribution to the study of 
her economic organization and social problems,” yet the reviewer 
feels that in marshalling the facts, appraising them in their 
true perspective and in interpreting them with a scholarly attitude, 
the author has made a real contribution to China herself and to 
better international understanding. The book should be read by 
all who want to understand China, above all by us Chinese 
ourselves.—A. KAIMING CHIU. 

THE CRISIS OF CAPITALISM IN AMERICA 
By M. J. Bonn 


Translated from the German by Winifred Ray 
John Day Company, New York, 1932. $2.50 


A statement by Professor Laski that this is ““The wisest book 
on America that has been published in years,” appearing no less 
than four times on the paper cover, is an endorsement which leads 
the reader to expect much from Dr. Bonn’s study. It warns the 
reader not to be surprised to discover penetrating, bold interpreta- 
tions within the covers. 

In a foreword, the author states that an understanding of the 
present crisis must be prefaced by a study of the causes and forces 
“which for a few short years shaped that phantom of eternal pros- 
perity which infatuated America and Europe.” From such a study 
Dr. Bonn finds, among other things (1) that three causes, natural 
resources, revolutionary temperament, and deliberate technical 
asp ration, have shaped the economic and social life of the United 
States in the past; (2) that the World War accelerated, rather 
than caused, economic dislocations, but it accelerated economic 
it so rapid a pace that society was unable to control them; 

that the crisis was due ultimately to the misuse of savings, too 
much going into production plants and too little being used to 

*The value of this chapter may be seen from the fact that it has been translated by 
Prof. T. F. Tsiang of Tsing Hua University and published in the /ndependent Review, a 
weekly edited by Dr. Hu Shih and other intellectual leaders in Peiping. 
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maintain consumption at a level sufficient to absorb the output of 
industry. These views and the great wealth of supporting economic 
and sociological data which Dr. Bonn assembles can scarcely be 
disputed. 

The significance of the present crisis Dr. Bonn finds to lie jn 
the fact that it is the first one during which further geographical 
expansion is impossible. There is no more “West” to be colo- 
nized. There is no land to absorb the unemployed. Moreover, the 
possibility once open to the farmer and workman to push up in 
the economic hierarchy with the aid of a local bank willing to 
accept character as collateral for a loan no longer exists. The 
“captains of industry,” who dominated American life in recent 
decades and who so confidently predicted eternal prosperity, have 
proved to be completely wrong. The result of these factors is that, 
while not blaming individual industrial leaders, the millions of 
workers and salaried men and women who have been impoverished 
by the breakdown begin to manifest the class-consciousness of the 
oppressed and “to have doubts concerning the system which made 
the crisis possible.” 

Dr. Bonn envisages the possibility that the individuals who 
were the mainstay of the capitalist system may no longer be equal 
to the task of answering the disruptive sentiments of the unem- 
ployed masses in effective terms, that is, by demonstrated results. 


This is particularly important if the temporary failures of capi- 
talism can be compared with the successes of the opposite system 
demonstrated (at least psychologically) in the U.S.S.R. 

In conclusion, the author holds out the hope that by recog- 
nizing that it is an integral part of the world, and not an isolated 
segment of it, America may restore economic welfare, thereby 
averting the dangers to the capitalist system inherent in the crisis. 


mui, V. F. 
Briefs 


THE ORIENT IN AMERICAN TRAN- 
SCENDENTALISM; by Arthur Christy. 


Writers who contrast the cultures of 
East and West as though predestined to 
follow eternally their separate paths 
often ignore even their most obvious 
mutual influences, or try to diminish 
their significance by ascribing to them a 
merely superficial, passing vogue. Yet, 
with the present renewed scholastic in- 
terest in the Orient, evidence is accumu- 
lating that our Western thought and 
taste have been profoundly affected by 
the improved translations of Oriental 
literature that became available in the 
nineteenth century. 


The present study of Emerson, Tho- 
reau, and Alcott shows the beginnings 
of American interest in Oriental 
thought and the trend it has given t 
what has remained to this day the out- 
standing contribution of America to 
philosophy and ethics. It was a curious 
blend of Indian and Chinese influences 
that reached these Concord men at 
time when the older, rather provincia! 
inhibitions of the traditional puritanism 
gave way to a widely shared longing for 
a fuller participation in the world’s her 
itage of ideas. Yet in Emerson’s writ- 
ings, more particularly, it was Confucius 
who transformed a leaning toward the 
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fundamental Maya concepts into a pre- 

occupation with their meanings for prac- 

tical rules of life, a preoccupation that 
was later to become even more charac- 
teristic of American thought. 

It is to be hoped that this pioneer 
study—a result of an intensive, schol- 
arly search in unpublished as well as 
familiar sources—will be followed by 
others, carrying the quest into more re- 
cent fields of Western literature.-—382 
pp.; Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1932; $4.00.—B. L. 

WESTERN YOUTH MEETS EASTERN 
CULTURE; by Frances G. Sweeney, 
Emily F. Barry, and Alice E. Schoel- 
kopf. 

The inadequacy of American school 
textbooks in arousing interest in the 
peoples and civilizations of the Far East 
is widely admitted by teachers of history 
and geography. The American Council 
of the Institute is engaged in a study of 
this subject. Preliminary surveys have 
shown that not only the space devoted 
to this important area of American con- 
cern is wholly insufficient, but also that 
the information given fails to help chil- 
dren to realize how much American life 
is enriched by the country’s varied con- 
tacts with China and Japan. 

The present volume is the record of 
an imaginative experiment carried on by 
teachers of the Lincoln School, New 
York, to integrate the social studies, 
English, and Art, in the Junior High 
School with the aim of making the stu- 
lent at home in a distant culture and 
eager to seek further understanding of 
it That this aim has been achieved 
with surprising success is evident from 
the many illustrations given of children’s 
essays, poems, and use of Oriental art 
forms. It appears that the pupils have 
acquired a feeling for the essentials of 
the Chinese and Japanese traditions that 
no mere memorizing of historical dates 
and place names could produce. This 
report is likely to stimulate other edu- 
tional experiments with the same end 
in view.—335 pp.; Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, New York, 


1932; $2.50—B. L. 


ATA KIWAN;; by Ernst Vatter. 


The author and his wife undertook 
an expedition of several months’ dura- 
tion to the eastern island possessions of 
the Netherlands East Indies during 
1928. The book contains a vivid and 
glowing summary of their scientific ob- 
servations and personal experiences and 
reactions. In studying the heretofore 
little-known mountain populace of the 
Solor Archipelago (located to the South 
of the Island of Celebes and to the 
Northwest of the Island of Timor) the 
author has obtained a remarkable in- 
sight into the culture and customs of 
these Malay peoples whose highly de- 
veloped native civilization is rapidly 
breaking down under the influence of 
westernization. The archipelago is 
ethnologically virtually unknown, the 
author states, although Dutch govern- 
ment agents and a Roman Catholic 
mission have been established. The island 
group presents a field of research of un- 
usual interest, situated as it is at the 
meeting point of three ethnic areas (see 
PaciFic AFFAIRS, June 1932); Indo- 
nesian, Micronesian and Melanesian 
and representatives of a variety of races 
could be distinctly traced. Some of 
these, Negritos, Weddas, Papuans and 
Malays, have each and sundry con- 
tributed to the building up of a high 
degree of perfection of many arts, such 
as weaving and “‘ikatting,” a kind of 
batik technique. An unusually highly 
developed form of agriculture was like- 
wise found native to the islands, and 
some of the mountain districts were most 
carefully terraced and the water supply 
to each field well regulated. The travel- 
lers, both expert photographers, were 
able to obtain pictures of unusual art- 
istry, nearly 200 of which (including 
reproductions of implements and maps) 
have been reproduced in the compara- 
tively small volume at hand in a finished 
form. The book is written (in German) 
in an easily readable style and should be 
most valuable to the student of that area 
and should afford great enjoyment to the 
lay public desirous of acquiring informa- 
tion on the so-called “primitive” peo- 
ples.—294 pp.; Bibliographisches Insti- 
tut, Leipzig, 1932.—A. R. 
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ETAPES ASIATIQUES; by G. Angoul- YOFUKU; by Sherard Vines. 


vant. . ‘ 
One is puzzled to find any reason jo: 


This book is compiled from a diary the publication of this book. If it we, 
published in a series of articles in the intended merely to inform the 
Dépéche Coloniale, and forms a criti- concerning the true Japanese charac: 
cal travelogue by the Hon. Governor- and social scene, then, for an intelligen: 
General of the French Colonies and audience, it could have served its i 
former deputy from Indo-China. It pose much better by presenting a n 
was written during his three months’ balanced picture and allowing the reade- 
voyage to the Far East in the summer himself to discriminate, to weigh 
and autumn of 1929. It is notably to and bad and form his own judgment 
Indo-China, the scene of his activities conclusion. If it were intended 
thirty years previous to this trip, that  mitely as a destroyer of all the pleasan: 
his observations have been devoted. and polite illusions which the Wester 
With Gallic frankness he has not hesi- world has come to entertain about t 
tated to offer criticism of his govern- Land of Cherry Blossoms, there 
ment’s present colonial policy. He con- the author has been almost too scathin 
siders it a mistake for the natives to seek to be convincing to the intelligent 
higher education in France. The Uni- uninformed reader, and too un-squea 
versity of Hanoi, for instance, offers ish himself in his choice of det 
most excellent courses and its standards suit the taste of the “squeamish Ang 
he considers equal to those of any uni- Saxon,” to whom he is constant]; 
versity in Europe. Primary school-teach-  ferring and comparing the less particu! 
ing in the native language is likewise ‘‘average Japanese male.” While 
advocated. Many of his suggestions and informed reader, particularly one 
directives for a new policy in the Far has lived in Japan, will simply 
Eastern possessions of France are being book aside, saying: “Why ce: 
considered in official quarters. In China most of this is a less pleasant aspect 
herself the author finds the educated Japanese life with which we are tan 
Chinese classes favorably inclined to- iar, but it is by no means the who! 
ward modern life in contrast to Indo- the most sign ficant part.” Di 
Chinese society which still considers the the sensitive Anglo-Saxon is offen 
new movements as an outrage to their disagreeable things to which the aver 
standards and traditions. Japanese appears insensitive, it would 

A great impression was made on the equally easy for the sensitive Japan 
author throughout his trip by the atti- to point to other and different things 
tude of the Catholic priests and lay our Western life which are to hn 
brothers with whom he came in contact. tremely offensive and to which the 
Their educational and philanthropic age Anglo-Saxon has become too hab 
works are being conducted throughout ated to notice. 
the Far East in a most unobtrusive yet Mr. Vines’ style is pointed and cle 
thorough manner and with a deeper un- and his unflattering descriptions of 
derstanding of local traditions and needs toms and characteristics are many 
than marks the official colonial policies them true, if out of all proportion ¢ 
of most national governments. His fur- the undescribed whole. The chief inter 
ther observations on his trip through est for this reviewer lies in his ettort ' 
Manchuria and Korea and on his return — link causally certain well-known ps! 
trip by the Trans-Siberian railway logical trends in Japanese life, and 
across Soviet Russia appear equally char- ta'n distinctive racial traits of perso! 
acteristic and frank. One could wish ality and behavior with two important 
that more personalities of his type and factors—what he describes as ; 
having his clarity of perception were at nable and depressing climate and 
the helm in international affairs—301 least nourishing and most  unhygienic 
pp.; Editions du Monde Nouveau, diet in the world. If the book we 
Paris, 1930, 15 frs.—A. R. written less acrimoniously and n 
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sientifically there is a thoughtful Japa- 
nese-reading public which might find in 
parts of it something suggestive and 
worth while; but, as it is, it is hard to 
magine any considerable public for the 
hook or any way in which that public 
-ould be served by its appearance.—239 
pp.; Wishart Company, London, 1931; 
7; 6d.—E. G. 

OSTASIEN UND DIE WELTPOLITIK; 
by Paul Ostwald. 

The author’s presentation of the rela- 
tionship between European powers and 
the Far East is enlightening both for the 
special student and the general public. 
Especially interesting is his analysis of 
China’s internal strife, many of his 
prognostications having been substan- 
tiated by subsequent events. Although 
written in 1928 it is a study well worth 
rereading at the present time and should 
be included in any bibliography of con- 
temporary literature on the Far East. 
Appended are the texts of the most 
important official documents, especially 
regarding Germany’s position in the Far 
East during the period from 1917 to 
1928. —186 pp.; Kurt Schroeder Ver- 


THE CAUSES OF WAR: Economic, In- 
dustrial, Racial, Religious, Scientific, and 
Political; by Sir Arthur Salter, Sir. J. 
Arthur Thomson, G. A. Johnston, Alfred 
Zimmern, C. F. Andrews, Frederick J. 
Libby, Henry A. Atkinson, Wickham 
Steed, et al. 

This volume represents the papers 
which were prepared for the World 
Conference for International Peace 
through Religion by a committee of 
experts who were asked to document the 
question, ““What are the causes of war 
and the tendencies that make for war?” 
In addition to the topics mentioned in 
the title of the book, cultural causes of 
war and the press and world peace are 
given consideration. There are four 
monographs printed as _ supplements: 
National Monopolies of Raw Materials 
by Jacob Viner, Tariffs by André Sieg- 
fried, Migration by Moritz Bonn, and 
Economic Occasions of Conflict in the 
Far East by W. J. Hinton. 

The various essays are of a decidedly 
uneven character, those by Salter, An- 
drews, Libby, and the first three of the 


monographs mentioned above being sub- 
stantial summaries of the parts played 
by economic factors, racial influences, the 
press, raw materials, tariffs and migra- 
tions in bringing about war. Most of 
the other chapters are either too short 

or too superficial to add much to a 

consideration of the subject. 

There is general agreement among all 
the contributors with the proposition 
stated in the opening chapter by Sir 
Arthur Salter. He maintains that, 
viewed historically, the principal causes 
of war have been religious, dynastic, 
political, and economic, and that the 
first two of these are no longer opera- 
tive. He finds that modern causes of 
war are basically economic, though im- 
mediate causes and the characteristics of 
wars are often political. This thesis is 
accepted either openly or by implica- 
tion by the other writers, who, in deal- 
ing with racial, religious, or other causes 
of war, try to show in what way these 
contribute to or condition the economic 
and political causes.—xxix and 235 pp.; 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932; 
$1.50.—F. V. F. 

POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD; edited by Walter H. Mallory. 
The 1933 annual repository of world 

political information put out by the 

American Council on Foreign Relations 

covers sixty-six countries, giving the 

latest authentic data concerning the 
composition of government, leaders of 
political parties and their programs, 
political affiliations of leading journals 
and press associations, etc. From King 

Zog of Albania, who, remarkably enough 

in this era of change, has been on the 

throne since 1928, to President Roose- 
velt of the United States, who only in 

March of this year fell heir to a disturb- 

ing program of national and _ interna- 

tional ills, the rulers or administrators 
of the major countries of the world 
march alphabetically before our eyes, to- 
gether with their cabinets, advisors, 
political adherents and oppositions. This 
parade calls attention arrestingly to the 
large number of significant political 
changes which the third year of the 
world economic depression has brought 
with it. The editor of this handbook 
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points out that two revolutions, twenty 
general elections and thirty changes of 
cabinet have occurred since the publica- 
tion of the 1932 volume, attesting to 
widespread public dissatisfaction and an 
evident desire to start anew. The year 
1933 opened, therefore, with many new 


leaders in control of the affairs of the 
world. This invaluable volume wii! 
give the reader concise information on 
these leaders and their national pro- 
grams and foreign policy.—202 pp,: 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 1933: 


$2.50.—E. G. 


Pamphlets 


Abstracts by A.R. 


ADMINISTRATION OF NAURBU, 1931. 

In conformity with article 22 of the 
Covenant this report is submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations. It 
relates particularly to matters concern- 
ing the administration of Nauru. The 
data having been arranged “. . . as far 
as practicable in conformity with the 
subject headings of the Questionnaire 
for ‘C’ Mandates adopted by the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission.” For 
general information concerning the 
island, one is referred to the report for 
the year 1928.—25 pp.; Commonwealth 
of Australia, Canberra, 1932. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE TERBRI- 

TORY OF NEW GUINEA. 

This report to the League of Nations 
covers the period from July 1, 1930, to 
June 30, 1931, submitted by the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and contains a 
most detailed report on Administration, 
Law and Justice, Native Affairs in 
general, and Native Labour, Education 
and Public Health, Public Works, Land 
and Agriculture, etc. Appended is a 
description by the Administrator of New 
Guinea of his tours of inspection within 
the Territory during the year. Statistics 
of population and other statistical tables 
are attached.—130 pp. and map.; Com- 
monwealth of Australia, Canberra, 1932. 
AMERICAN POLICY IN THE PACIFIC. 

An outline of the program for the 
37th annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
which took place on April 7 and 8, 
1933, in Philadelphia. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE (U. 8.) 


COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IM- 
MIGRATION. 


This report, issued by the Bureau of 
Immigration for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, covers general statements 
and rulings concerning all matters per- 


taining to immigration, deportation, non 
quota and preference visas, registry of 
aliens, etc., as well as reports on the 
financial condition of the department, on 
the personal and administrative problems 
as well as a chapter on recommended 
legislation. Approximately three quar- 
ters of the booklet contains tables of 
statistics.—195 pp.; United States De- 

partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 

1932; 15 cents. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE (U. §) 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
An outline of the organization and 

functions of the department is presented 

in the introductory chapter, which is 
followed by more detailed surveys on 
current operations, such as the Reclama- 
tion work, problems pertaining to the 

General Land Office, to the Indians, 

National Park Service, the Geological 

Survey, the Federal Oil Conservation 

Board, etc., as well as reports on Terri- 

tories and Possessions. In a second part 

of the report problems of Health and 

Education are discussed. The third large 

subdivision is devoted to outlines of the 

year’s administrative work.—163 pp.; 

United States Department of the In- 

terior, Washington, D. C., 1932. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE (JU. 8.) 
SECRETARY OF LABOR. 

The twentieth annual report for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, is a 
summary of the reports of various de- 
partments, such as the Bureaux of Labor 
Statistics, Immigration, Naturalization, 
the Children’s Bureau, Women’s Bu- 
reau, United States Housing Corpora- 
tion, the United States Employment 
Service, etc. Appended is a reprint ot 
the Act creating the Department 0! 
Labor on March 4, 1913.—127 pp.; 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., 1932; 10 cents. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED 
STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

Contains in part I an outline of the 
organization and work of the United 
States Shipping Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1932; in part II 
special features as also the general sup- 
ply and operating activities of the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation. Eleven tables are ap- 
pended.—124 pp.; United States Ship- 
ping Board, Washington, D. C., 1932; 
15 cents. 

AUSTRALIAN INTERCOURSE WITH 
JAPAN AND CHINA; by A. C. V. Mel- 
bourne. 

This economic report, submitted to 
the Senate of the University of Queens- 
land, should be of especial interest at 
this time. The author was commissioned 
to visit Japan and China as a result of 
a meeting of the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Queensland, held on October 30, 
1931, at which the resolution was car- 
ried that “. . . in view of existing con- 
ditions and the desirableness of finding 
additional markets for Queensland prod- 
ucts, particularly in populous countries 
within easy access of Australia, the time 
is opportune for the University to make 
a comprehensive survey of the possibili- 
ties of extended interchange—commer- 
cial and otherwise—between Queens- 
land and Eastern countries.” —159 pp.; 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, 
June 27, 1932. 

BOYCOTTS AND PEACE; 
Evans Clark. 

Since the Paris Pact was first seri- 
ously considered, realistic students of 
international relations have felt that 
mere verbal renunciation of war, unsup- 
ported by effective sanctions, would in 
the long run be little more than a 
“pious wish.” In order to insure the 
careful observance of the Pact by the 
ratifying powers, the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Sanctions, organized in Septem- 
ber 1931, on the invitation of the 
Trustees of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, recommended the use against vio- 
lators of the Pact of such measures of 
nonintercourse as: 

(1) A cessation of any shipment of 
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arms or munitions or other absolute 
contraband ; 

(2) Such further economic sanctions 
and concerted measures, short of the use 
of force, as may be determined to be 
appropriate and practical under the cir- 
cumstances of any given case. 

The first part of this volume presents 
an explanation and justification of the 
Committee’s recommendations. It is 
pointed out that the League of Nations’ 
Covenant provides for the use of eco- 
nomic sanctions, but that it is defective 
in several respects. In the first place, 
the United States and Russia are not 
members, and without the codperation 
of these two powers no international 
boycott could be successful. They are, 
however, signatories of the Paris Pact. 
Secondly, the Covenant provides for a 
general boycott, which in a great many 
cases might be more detrimental to an 
enforcing power than to the Pact vio- 
lator. The Committee’s proposal pro- 
vides that the extent of the boycott shall 
vary as to circumstance. In the second 
part of the book certain research findings 
made in regard to the use and effective- 
ness of the economic boycott are pre- 
sented. Many of the conclusions 
reached in these studies are unfavorable 
to the boycott. 

Two pertinent questions might be 
raised in regard to the proposals of the 
Committee. Is it either desirable or 
possible to perpetuate the status quo if 
thereby all the injustices inherent in the 
present international order are insured 
protection? Was not the second pro- 
posal of the Committee, which provides 
for such further economic sanctions ‘as 
may be determined to be appropriate and 
practical under the circumstances of any 
given case,” merely an admission that 
they themselves could not agree upon 
what should constitute the next step 
following an arms embargo? Are na- 
tions more likely to agree?—381 pp.; 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1932. 

—P.S.B. 


CANADIAN POLICY IN THE FAR 
EAST, A; by Norman MacKenzie. 
Text of an address given before the 
American Historical Association on 
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December 29, 1932.—12 pp. (mimeo- 
graphed). 


CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DEPRES- 
SION AND POSSIBLE REMEDIES, 
THE; by Winthrop W. Aldrich. 


A statement delivered before the 
Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate on February 22, 1933, by 
the President of Chase National Bank. 
—36 pp.; Chase National Bank, New 
York. 


CENTRAL BANK OF MANCHOU AND 
LAWS RELATING THERETO. 


A summary of the financial conditions 
of Manchukuo and also a statement of 
the Government budget for the fiscal 
year 1932-33 is included in this publica- 
tion of the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Manchukuo Government, 
which contains in essential an outline 
of the laws relating to the “Central 
Bank of Manchou,” as the central finan- 
cial institution of Manchuria, taken over 
by the Japanese régime, is now named. 
—35 pp., Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Manchukuo Government, Hsin- 
king, Manchuria, December 1932. 


CO-ORDINATION DES BIBLIO- 
THEQUES; Guide. 


The International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Coéperation of the League of 
Nations has presented a most valuable 
survey of government and other official 
libraries in various countries where in- 
ternational exchanges of publications are 
effected and information is made avail- 
able to the general public. This booklet 
is a new edition of the one originally 
published in 1930, and the information 
therein is brought up to date. Lists of 
the publications of the League of Na- 
tions and in especial of the Institute of 
Intellectual Co6dperation are appended. 
—74 pp.; International Institute of In- 
tellectual Codperation, Paris, 1933. 
CHINA INSTITUTE IN AMERICA; 

Report for 1932. 

An outline of the activities of the 
China Institute, which not only ar- 
ranged numerous lectures and radio ad- 
dresses throughout the country, but also 


assisted Chinese visitors in their special 
studies in the United States, and equally, 
American visitors in China through the 
China Committee of the Institute. Nu- 
merous other instances of co6peration 
are mentioned and the Institute was 
fortunate enough, in spite of the dif- 
cult times, to secure a number of new 
members. ‘To promote the study of 
Chinese culture in the United States js 
the raisen d'etre of the China Institute 
in America.”—23 pp.; China Institute 


> 


in America, New York, June 30, 1932. 


DOCUMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1932. 


In this volume of International Con- 
ciliation are contained nos. 276-285 of 
its pamphlets (appearing monthly except 
in July and August). “What Follows 
the Pact of Paris?” is ably discussed by 
John B. Whitton in the January 1932 
issue. The “Judicial World Organiza- 
tion” is presented in two articles en- 
titled “A Way of Escape from War,” 
by Raymond B. Fosdick, and “The 
World Court Settles the Question,” by 
John W. Davis. A survey of “Interna- 
tional Commissions of Inquiry and Con- 
ciliation” is presented by Norman L. 
Hill in the March 1932 issue. This is 
followed by a symposium on “The Pres- 
ent Economic State of Germany,” by 
six leading German economists. In addi- 
tion to the texts of the so-called Stand- 
still Agreement and its prolongation ar- 
rangement, applying to the commercial 
debts of Germany, the texts of the re- 
port of the Special Advisory Committee 
set up by the Bank for International 
Settlements to reéxamine the whole 
question of Germany’s financial and 
economic situation are reprinted in their 
English texts or in English translations. 
Nicholas Murray Butler in the preface 
to these documents states that they “ 
are of primary importance for an under- 
standing of the international influence 
and effect of existing postwar interna- 
tional obligations.” Jerome D. Greene 
in “The United States and the Situa- 
tion in the Far East,” and Wallace M. 
Alexander with his article “The United 
States View of Trade Relations with 
Japan” discuss “Present Problems of the 
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Orient.” ““The Lausanne Agreement”’ is 
explained by Nicholas Murray Butler in 
the September 1932 publication, to 
which are attached documents pertain- 
‘ag to the Lausanne Reparations Settle- 
ment. “Canada and the League of Na- 
tions,” an exposé with considerable 
documentary material is offered for the 
October 1932 number by Frederick H. 
Soward. A survey of the “International 
Labour Organisation” is given by 
Francis G. Wilson in the November 
issue. The series for 1932 concludes 
with articles by Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood and Norman H. Davis on “Dis- 
armament.” Appended are texts of 
oficial documents.—526 pp.; Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
New York, 1932. 

DISARMAMENT IN 1932; 
authors. 

A review of the progress of disarma- 
ment in 1932. The general conclusion 
is that the efforts of 1932 have cleared 
the way for definite progress in 1933.— 
48 pp.; League of Nations Union, Lon- 
don, 1933. 


ERUPTION OF KILAUEA, December 23, 
1931; by J. W. Coulter. 


A vivid description of the last out- 
break of volcanic activity in the crater 
of Kilauea on the island of Hawaii, by 
an eyewitness.—5 pp.; reprinted from 
Bulletin of the Geographical Society of 
Philadelphia, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Octo- 
ber 1932, 

FASCISM IN JAPAN; by James G. Mc- 

Donald. 

Fascism in Japan is to be regarded as 
a fundamentally native, not an imported 
growth. However, it has not expressed 
itself in the form of a political party as 
in Italy, but is rather “a tendency, a 
mood, a movement, a growing force.” 
It is supported by the army which “un- 
doubtedly . has a program for the 
development of Manchuria... for the 
benefit of Japanese consumers and colo- 
nists—a form of state socialism.” How- 
ever, this may bring them in conflict 
with the Japanese capitalists. The author 
holds that only if the army is successful 
in Manchuria will there be a prospect 
that “Fascism will displace the existing 
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Japanese political institutions.”—S8 pp. ; 
Foreign Policy Association, Broadcast, 
New York, January 28, 1933. 


FOREIGN PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 
Discussion at a New York evening 

meeting of the Foreign Policy Associa- 

tion by Raymond Leslie Buell, Walter 

Millis and Frank H. Simmonds. Mr. 

Buell voiced the significant realization 

that ‘“. .. we are in for a policy of drift. 

The outcome no one can predict. . . .” 

However, he believes that ‘ . eventu- 

ally a League of Nations will evolve 

which will be able to preserve and de- 
velop peace in the world.”’—31 pp.; 

Foreign Policy Association, New York, 

February 23, 1933. 


GENEVA, 1932; by F. L. Whelen. 


A vivid account of the Thirteenth 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 
which “opened in gloom.” Despite the 
economic crisis, the admitted failure of 
the Disarmament Conference and the 
Sino-Japanese entanglements a_ vast 
multitude of problems were successfully 
approached. Particularly emphasized is 
the work in international codperation 
concerning Iraq, the new member of the 
League; work concerning Health; a 
survey of the Economic Crisis; Minori- 
ties; Slavery, etc. In the concluding 
speech of the Assembly by M. Politis, 
the need of giving wider publicity to the 
reports’ of the League of Nations is 
stressed.—106 pp.; League of Nations 
Union, London, December 1932; 9d. 


HUMAN WELFARE AND THE 


LEAGUE. 

An outline of the activities of the 
League of Nations is presented in an 
easily readable popular manner. The 
individual chapters are devoted to gen- 
eral information on the work done in the 
following fields of human welfare: 
Traffic in Women and Children; Traffic 
in Opium; Health of the World; Slav- 
ery; the League and the Worker; Pris- 
oners of War; Relief of Refugees and 
the Rescue of Deported Women and 
Children.—87 pp.; League of Nations 
Union, London, January 1933; 3d. 
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INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN JAPAN. 
This volume is the first of a series of 
similar studies on Asiatic territories 
which the International Labour Office 
proposes to publish. The study of con- 
ditions of industrial life and labour in 
Japan was made with the assistance of 
the competent Departments of the Japa- 
nese Government. Both the Kazoku 
Seido (family system) in Japan which 
is of great importance in connection with 
the labor problem as also other factors, 
such as geographical conditions, climate, 
the size and relative density of the 
population and the rate of its increase 
or decrease, the extent of arable land 
area, etc., have been duly taken into 
consideration. The volume is divided 
into six parts: Industrial Relations, La- 
bour Legislation and Administration, 
Conditions of Work, Unemployment 
and Migration and Workers’ Welfare, 
Education and Codéperation. A detailed 
table of contents and a list of statistical 
tables, as also a most valuable bibliog- 
raphy and a conspectus of Japanese 
labor legislation are appended.—413 pp.; 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 


1933. 


JAHRBUCH DER KONSULARAKADE- 

MIE IN WIEN. 

The annual report of this Austrian 
institution, which was founded in 1754 
by the Empress Maria Theresia for the 
then stated express purpose of training 
young people for diplomatic service to 
the Near East. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the curriculum and scope were en- 
larged to include the teaching of politi- 
cal science and political economy and 
the Consular Academy of Vienna soon 
became an institution whose reputation 
extended over the entire civilized world. 
Within the past ten years students of 
both sexes and of varied nationalities 
have graduated from the two-year 
course, and have received diplomas. 
Only college graduates (or those who 
have the equivalent qualification) are 
admitted, some knowledge of French 
and German is also a_ prerequisite. 
Obligatory are all subjects in political 
science and political economy (including 
history, international law, etc., etc.), 
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French, English, German (for nop. 
Germans) and Serbocroatian. Optional 
languages taught are: Italian, Spanish 
Roumanian, Bulgarian, Polish, Russian. 
Czechoslovak, Hungarian, Albanian. 
Modern Greek, Arabian, Persian, Turk. 
ish and Chinese.—9 pp. ; Konsularakade- 
mie, Vienna IX, Boltzmanngasse 16, 


February 1933. 


JAPAN TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
This annual publication, presented by 
the Osaka Mainichi to its readers, con- 
tains, besides an unusual number of ex- 
cellent photographs and color reproduc- 
tions of Japanese art, several noteworthy 
articles. Among these may be mentioned 
one by the adviser to the literary depart- 
ment of the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, Kameo 
Chiba, entitled “How Current Litera- 
ture Reflects Social Conditions of Japan 
Today.” The instructive value of mo- 
tion pictures is shown in the article 
“Education by Movie Films.” A series 
of notes on “Men of the Hour” gives an 
interesting picture of men who play im- 
portant roles in the destiny of Japan at 
Osaka Mainichi 


present.—152_ pp.; 
Osaka, 1933. 


LAYMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONS IN. 

QUIRY: Proceedings of Meeting. 

A slightly reduced report of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the directors 
and sponsors of the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry and of representatives 
of the Foreign Mission Board which 
took place November 18 and 19, 1932, 
in New York.—125 pp.; Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Inquiry, 2001 Pershing 
Square Bldg., New York, 1933. 
NIEDERLANDE UND IHR KOLONIAL 

REICH, DIE; by L. Van Vuuren. 

An outline history of the Netherlands 
in relation to the development of their 
colonial Empire. From the middle ot 
the seventeenth century till the begir- 
ning of the nineteenth century the 
Netherlands practically ruled in the 
Straits, and thus controlled trade be- 
tween Europe and the Far East—China 
and Japan in particular. It was due to 
the efforts of Sir. T. S. Raffles, notably 
with the foundation of Singapore in 
1819, that eventually world trade was 
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directed to Great Britain. Present-day 
colonial policy of the Netherlands not 
only encounters problems arising in the 
colonies, but the greatest significance is 
attached to internal nationality problems 
in the Rhein-delta district. ‘Population 
jssues concerning Flemish nationality 
problems are closely related to identical 
disputes arising in the Colonies . . . if 
these can be successfully solved then 
there is hope for solution of the others.” 
—68 pp. ; Oosthoek, Utrecht, 1932. 
LEGAL RESTRICTIONS ON CHINESE 

IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 

OF THE PACIFIC; by Tin-yuke Char. 

Included in this study are the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. The author has excluded sepa- 
rate mention of the Philippines and 
Hawaii on the grounds that they are 
territorial dependencies. The study of 
existing legislation affecting and restrict- 
ing the activities of Chinese persons, 
both aliens and citizens, has as_ its 
sources “. .. treaties, federal or domin- 
ion constitutions and statutes, state or 
provincial constitutions and_ statutes, 
municipal ordinances, departmental rul- 
ings and regulations, court decisions and 
interpretations available for reference.” 
The study is well documented and 
should be a valuable aid for the research 
worker.—181 pp.; Reprinted from the 
Chinese Social and Political Science Re- 
view, Peiping, January 4, 1933. 


MEANING OF THE PACT OF PARIS; 
by Quincy Wright. 

The juridical analysis of the Pact is 
presented by a Professor of Interna- 
tional Law. The Pact has to some ex- 
tent complicated the position of neutrals 
in future disputes, he holds, but there- 
from results an emphasis on the necessity 
of consultation. “It is believed that the 
legal case against war and armed vio- 
lence in international affairs is complete. 
War cannot occur without violation of 
the Pact, and armed violence cannot be 
justified except within the legal concept 
of self-defense. Neutrality posited upon 
isolation and impartiality has lost its 
legal foundation.” —23 pp.; Reprinted 
from the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, Chicago, Ill., January 1, 
1933, 
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MEMORANDUM ON CHINESE GOV- 
ERNMENT FINANCES. 


“The financial position of the Chi- 
nese Government, in spite of floods, 
famine, and external troubles, has shown 
a marked improvement during 1932. In 
many respects China appears at present 
to be in a better position financially 
than at any time since the establishment 
of the republic.” To T. V. Soong, Fi- 
nance Minister of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, is customarily accorded the credit 
for this improved state of affairs. Fur- 
ther advancement, however, is seen as 
dependent upon a more powerful cen- 
tral government and a_ considerable 
decrease in military expenditures.— 
3 pp.; American Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, New York, 
February 10, 1933.—W. H. T. 
MOST-FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE AS 

AN INSTRUMENT OF INTERNA- 

TIONAL POLICY, THE; by the Infor- 

mation Department of the Royal Insti- 

tute of International Affairs. 

Instead of halting discriminatory tar- 
iff regulations, the ‘‘conditional” inter- 
pretation given to the most-favored- 
nation doctrine has actually made it an 
instrument of discrimination. On _ ac- 
count of this fact many authorities have 
begun to doubt the utility of the most- 
favored nation system as it stands.— 
31 pp.; Chatham House, London, 1933. 

—P.S.B. 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE JAPANESE 


GOVERNMENT ON THE REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY. 


A criticism of the Lytton Report sub- 
stantiated by notes on the method of 
enquiry of the Commission, which is 
charged with not sifting the evidence 
adequately. The shortness of the visit 
to Manchuria is made a point of issue. 
“To obtain a thorough knowledge of 
the situation, a year would not have 
been too long.” The text is in both Eng- 
lish and in Japanese.—English text, 63 
pp.; League of Nations Association of 
Japan, Tokyo, November 21, 1932. 
PEOPLES OF HAWAII, THE; by Ro- 

manzo Adams. 

This is a revision to date of Professor 
Romanzo Adams’ valuable study of the 
Hawaiian population, which was pre- 
pared first for the Institute in 1925. It 
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reveals the processes of acculturation 
and miscegenation through interpretive 
analysis of statistical data. Referring to 
Table No. 17, Professor Adams writes: 
“This table gives some indication as to 
the growing mixed-blood character of 
the population, and it shows that in the 
creation of the new mixed race, the Neo- 
Hawaiian, all of the races are partici- 
pating.” 

The text and tables cover population, 
marriage, education, property, crime, 
etc. The whole study reveals the fact 
that it is not races, but heritage and 
milieu that determine status.—58 pp.; 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 


1933.—E. S. C. H. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HAWAIIAN 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCE; Seventh An- 
nual Meeting, May 4-7, 1932. 


Included in the abstracts of papers are 
“The Mechanics of Soils,” by Carl B. 
Andrews; “Some Factors Affecting the 
Moisture Equivalents of Soils,” by Har- 
old A. Wadsworth; “An Experimental 
Study of Insect Populations,” by Royal 
N. Chapman; “Land Utilization in the 
Hawaiian Islands,” by John Wesley 
Coulter; “Racial ‘Passing-Over’ in 
Hawaii,” by Romanzo Adams; and 
“The Housing Problem and its Solu- 
tion,’ by Harold Wiilffing.—29 pp.; 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 
1932. 


RATIONALISATION MOVEMENT AND 
AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY, THE; by 
F. BR. E. Mauldon. 


Coincident with the marked develop- 
ment of rationalization in other coun- 
tries, Australia has also felt the impact 
of the movement, which has proceeded 
largely along the lines of industrial con- 
centration and the improvement of tech- 
nical processes. The effect on different 
industries has been unequal, and in 
some cases its introduction has proven 
premature. No definite information is 
available regarding the actual extent of 
rationalization, but it seems not to have 
created any disturbance in the labor 
markets of Australia—20 pp.; Mel- 
bourne University Press, Melbourne, 


1932.—W. H. T. 
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REPORT OF THE (U. 8S.) SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE: 1932. 
Agricultural research, especially with 

regard to reduction of costs, prevention 

of waste, improvement of quality, 

justment of production to demand and 
the finding of new markets are herein 
discussed. Especially notable are the 
chapters on land utilization, as also the 

services growing out of this research. A 

brief survey of the work of plant path- 

ologists and department 
their fight against diseases and pests js 
given. The last chapter, devoted to 
rulings, presents outlines of the most 
important Federal enactments during the 
year.—90 pp.; United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
1932; 10 cents. 


REPORT ON THE POST OFFICE, 

CHINA. 

Issued by the Ministry of Communi- 
cations in Shanghai, the annual report 
covering the fiscal year from July 1, 
1930, to June 30, 1931, does not ap- 
pear “. . . unsatisfactory considering the 
general situation and the universal trade 
depression.” The development of air- 
mail services is notable and especial]; 
important in view of the rather frequent 
interruptions of railways on many occa- 
sions during the fiscal year.—47 pp.; 
Supply Department of the Directorate 
General of Posts, Shanghai, 1932. 


SAMENHANG VAN INTERNATION- 
AAL EN KOLONIAAL RECHT; F. M. 
Baron Van Asbeck. 

The attorney-at-law Baron Van As- 
beck spoke at the University of Batavia 
on October 28, 1931, on the develop- 
ment of colonial policy. He favors a flex- 
ible judicial power for the Colonies. In 
the course of his lecture he recalls the 
collisions of civilizations which occurred 
when European interests first entered 
Asia and Africa. A dual authority has 
resulted; on the one hand the natural 
or native administration, and on the 
other hand a protection of solely Euro- 
pean interests through the consuls, ex- 
traterritoriality and other rights and 
privileges—47 pp.; University of Ba- 
tavia, October 28, 1931, Batavia. 

—H. v. D. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Nore: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient are in 


the English language unless otherwise noted. 


indicated in parenthesis. 


National ownership other than domestic is 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL 


1’Art par le Peuple; a symposium. 

This issue of the publication of the 
International Institute of Intellectual 
Coédperation is devoted to the question of 
the artistic fields of expression by the 
masses, especially in this connection the 
use to which leisure is put by the work- 
ing classes—Codperation Intellectuelle, 
Paris, No. 22-23, 1932. 


Asiatic Migrations into America; by 

Marius Barbeau. 

The author’s studies lead him to rec- 
ognize the striking relationship of North 
American Indian tribes to Asiatic 
peoples. He describes his visit to “Can- 
ada’s Asiatic Coast,” as he terms the 
northwest coast of the American conti- 
nent. “In all native tradition and remi- 
niscences, the drift of northern nomads 
toward a warmer climate and the food 
troves of the coast and the south is 
everywhere impressive and uniform.” 
The peoples migrated across the 
sterile wastes of Siberia toward the fer- 
tile coastal regions of Alaska, where, 
warmed by the Japan current, a vege- 
tation almost subtropical in character 
flourished. ‘‘Nature was _ bounteous. 
Everybody wanted to crowd in within 
the same preserves; and this brought 
invasions, warfare, the growth of popu- 
lation, the ramification of languages 
into dialects, ambitions and an incentive 
for progress. All these are indeed domi- 
nant features in the ethnology of the 
northwest coast.”” It is not easy to come 
down to actual figures, as our knowledge 
embraces only about two centuries in the 
northwest and four in Mexico. How- 
the theory of American in- 
sularity is a myth, though it dies 
hard. There is no racial 
boundary between the continents, no 
break anywhere. .. .” The author traces 
the relationship of the Athapascan 
bands from Siberia, to the warlike 
Apaches who down to Aztec 


cold 


ever 


absolute 


swept 


civilization in Mexico as the ‘Tartars 
swept over Europe.—Canadian [istori- 
cal Review, Toronto, December 1932. 


—A.R. 


Dyke Builders of the Yangtze; by Alex- 


ander Hume Ford. 

An interesting article by the Director 
of the Pan-Pacific Union of Honolulu, 
describing his travels upstream in the 
Communist-infested regions of the 
Yangtze Valley and his observation of 
the dykes he found there. The Soviet 
dyke, he observed, was far superior to 
the average Chinese dyke. The 
primitive life of the peasants, the in- 
genious tactics and the elusiveness of 
the Chinese Reds, the bandit nuisance, 
the impossible taxes which prohibit busi- 
ness—none of these are left out of the 
picture which he paints of the condition 
there.—Mid-Pacific Magazine, Hono- 
lulu, February 1933. 


rather 


East in Recent Fiction, The; by Stanley 

Rice. 

Among the English novels criticized 
are; “Peking Picnic,’ by Ann Bridge; 
“Flamboyante,” by Hubert S. 
the ‘White Fakir,” by George 
ston; and “Hail, Penang!’ by 
Bilainkin. These books are contrasted 
with three recent French novels: “Dés- 
orientée,”’ by Ekrem Rechid; “l’Am- 
bassade Oubliée,” by Herbert Wild; and 
“Ba-Dam,” by Albert de Teneville and 
Truong-Dinh-Tri. The author contends 
that: “The English novels all conform 
to the same convention; they 
in the East, but not of it.” 
for the encouragement of 


Banner; 
Hudle- 


George 


are stories 

He pleads 
Su h 
which shows a better understanding of 
the native character and presents people 
as the ordinary men and women that 
they are. 
tent in the 
authors, such as 


fiction 


This he does find to some ex- 

Ider English 
Steel and Rud- 
vard Kipling. “If in their longer works 
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the European element predominates . . . 
the native characters are no longer shad- 
ows: they live, they are of the essence 
of the book.” He states further that 
“the French offer prizes for this kind of 
literature. There is a prize of 5,000 
francs for colonial literature in general, 
and another of 25,000 francs for Indo- 
Chinese literature in particular, open 
only to residents of Indo-China, besides 
local prizes in Algeria and Tunisia, also 
reserved to local writers.” —Asiatic Re- 
view, London, January 1933.—A. R. 
Family in Soviet Russia, The; by Sidney 

Webb. 

The last in a series of six articles in 
which the leading exponent of Fabian 
socialism in England has contributed an 
account of many phases of the Commu- 
nist experiment in the Soviet Union, 
basing his discussions upon personal ob- 
servation and his long experience in the 
study of social problems.—Current His- 
tory, New York, April 1933. 

Far Eastern Problem in Current Litera- 
ture, The; by O. M. Green. 

Books discussed in this section by the 
former editor of the North China Daily 
News of Shanghai, include: “Land and 
Labour in China,” by R. H. Tawney; 
“The Reorganization of Education in 
China,” by the League of Nations Mis- 
sion of Experts; “China Speaks,” by 
Chih Meng; “Japan Speaks” by K. 
Kawakami; and the two volumes re- 
cently published in Tokyo for the infor- 
mation of the League of Nations, “The 
Present Conditions of China” and “Re- 
lations of Japan with Manchuria and 
Mongolia.” — Asiatic Review, London, 


January 1933. 


Moral Disarmament; by James T. Shot- 
well. 


The Polish proposal to the Disarma- 
ment Conference that the conference 
undertake to deal with war fomenters in 
different countries, that is, with those 
whose utterances keep alive the spirit of 
discord between nations, was referred to 
the International Intellectual Codpera- 
tion Section of the League of Nations. 
This organization suggested to the vari- 
ous governments that they recommend 
to their various educational authorities 


the study of the principles and applica- 
tion of pacific settlement of international 
disputes and the renunciation of war 
and to prescribe these subjects in exami- 
nations for all government positions. 
Furthermore, it was suggested that the 
governments cooperate with the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual 
Coéperation of the League in studying 
the services that the cinema, theater and 
broadcasting can render in promoting 
international good will.—Herald Trib- 
une, New York, February 26, 1933.— 

way oF 
Moral Foundation Offered an Ordered 
World; by Charles E. Martin. 

The discovery of the proper standards 
for an ordered world by means of en- 
quiry into the science of peace, the art 
of peace and the ethics of peace.— 
World Affairs Interpreter, Los Angeles, 
Spring 1933. 

Some Aspects of the Chinese Population 

Problem; by Prof. P. M. Roxby. 

The taking of a census by the methods 
adopted in Western nations has never 
yet been attempted in China, and conse- 
quently estimates of the total population 
have varied to an extraordinary degree. 
Here Prof. Roxby, a leading authority 
on geography in Great Britain, is mak- 
ing the same plea for a systematic study 
of the Chinese population problem as he 
made in Shanghai while attending the 
Fourth Biennial Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. People gen- 
uinely interested in the future of China 
must demand to know how many people 
there are, after all, in China. 

While estimates as to the total popu- 
lation of China still remain mainly 
guesswork, detailed studies of particular 
regions have given much greater cer- 
tainty about its distribution and relative 
densities. On a rough estimate, it is 
safe to say that 75% of China’s popula- 
tion are living on only 15% of China’s 
total land surface. Hence, over-popula- 
tion in the great plains and large basins 
and under-population in the hilly regions 
as a whole. To find out the facts and 
causes of both phenomena is essential to 
the ultimate solutions of China’s prob- 
lems. 


Although redistribution of population 
within China and emigration beyond it 
can help to release the population pres- 
sure, the ultimate solution of this funda- 
mental problem lies in the modification 
of the traditional ethics about the fam- 
ily and the begetting of posterity ; other- 
wise the relief of congestion will be only 
a temporary one.—Chinese Review, 


London, Oct.-Dec. 1932.—L.Y.W. 


Vom Eigenwert der Chinesischen Kultur; 
by Erwin Rouselle. 

One of the characteristics of Chinese 
culture is the relationship of military 
power thereto, the two of which do not 
necessarily run parallel. The Chinese 
“Noble” is Ne sheng, wai wang, in- 
wardly a saint, outwardly a king; as 
contrasted to the Japanese ideal of the 
warrior ““Bushi” and the ‘“Samurai.”— 
Sinica, Frankfort-on-Main, January 20, 
1933. 
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Wei Pei Irrigation Work; unsigned. 

A detailed description of the great 
engineering project being carried out in 
Shensi Province by the China Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Commission, to- 
ward whose funds Honolulu has made a 
generous contribution. A short history 
of canal and irrigation work in this 
often-flooded and famine-stricken prov- 
ince is given. Reprinted from the Engi- 
neers’ report for the Wei Pei Irrigation 
Commission, the article is replete with 
excellent photographs and diagrams.— 
Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, February 1933. 

Yin und Yang; by Erwin Rouselle. 

A study of the interpretation of Yin 
and Yang before their tenets were ac- 
cepted in Chinese philosophy, based on 
the development of the symbols.—Sinica, 
Frankfort-on-Main, March 10, 1933. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


American Banking Crisis, The; by T. E. 

Gregory. 

The “present deplorable position” of 
banking in the United States is attrib- 
uted largely to the circumstance that 
“a banking system appropriate to the 
conditions of 1860 has been imposed 
permanently on the country under the 
combined influence of the doctrine of 
‘State rights’ and of local small-town 
patriotism.” Such maladjustment has 
resulted in structural weaknesses, as: 
decentralized control, excessive competi- 
tion, insecure loans, and a nonsepara- 
tion of investment and commercial activi- 
ties. The superimposition of years of 
depression, falling prices, and _ public 
hysteria caused bank failures to rise to 
over 2,000 in 1931, and more recently 
forced many states to declare “bank 
holidays.” Since “no solution . . . will 
ever be possible so long as the existing 
framework is retained,” branch banking 
and compulsory membership in the 
Federal Reserve System should be legal- 
ized.—Economist, London, March 4, 
1933.—W. H. T. 

Australia; unsigned. 

The tariff agreements at Ottawa have 
resulted in widespread dissatisfaction 
among producers and manufacturers. 


The bane of Australian politics is re- 

gionalism. Any government whose poli- 

cies conflict with sectional interests soon 

loses power.—Round Table, London, 

March 1933.—P. S. B. 

Britisch-Indien und die Weltwirtschaft; 
by V. G. Kale. 

An analysis of the economic situation 
in British India with a consideration of 
India’s position in relation to world eco- 
nomics. Translated from the English 
text by Dr. H. Neisser.—Weltwirt- 
schaftliches Archiv, Kiel, January 1933. 
Britische Reichswirtschaftskonferenz von 

Ottawa, Die; by J. Coatman. 

A translation by Dr. H. Neisser of 
Professor Coatman’s dissertation on the 
importance of the Ottawa Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference. — Weltwirtschaft- 
liches Archiv, Kiel, January 1933. 
China Silk Industry in 1932; by T. S. 

Miao. 

The effect of the world economic de- 
pression, the Sino-Japanese conflict and 
the resultant domestic, political and eco- 
nomic upheavals on the Chinese silk 
industry for the past year is discussed 
in detail. The industry reached an un- 
precedented low record in 1932.—IJn- 


spection and Commerce Journal, Shang- 
hai, January 1933. 
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Deutsche und Japanische Siedlung in 

Brasilien; by Walter Kintzel. 

German colonization enterprises in 
Brazil since the World War are con- 
trasted with the successful Japanese set- 
tlements. The failure of German settlers 
is laid to several causes; besides the fact 
that most of the German colonists are 
rather more of the “white collar,” than 
the peasant class, they are also handi- 
capped by lack of organization, and 
above all by the fact that they have no 
support from their mother country. 
Germany has much to learn from Japan 
in. this respect. — Geopolitik, Berlin, 
February 1933. 

Effects of the Slump in the Value of 


Silver Among Far Eastern Silver Cur- 
rency Nations; by Kenji Kodama, 


Since 1929 the value of silver has 
fallen from 58c per ounce to 25c. Con- 
trary to theoretical expectation this 


decline has not caused a marked de- 
crease of imports or a rapid increase of 
exports in the silver currency countries. 
The lower trade figures of recent years 
are attributed primarily to world eco- 
nomic depression. Further, those coun- 
tries still attached to a silver standard 
have weathered the worst features of 
the depression, due largely to the ab- 
sence of disruptive price gyrations.— 
Japan Trade Review, Yokohama, Janu- 
ary 1933. 

Emergency Budget and Inflation, The; by 

Ke.ichi Abé. 

Japan faces a fiscal “crisis,” unless 
the excessive piling up of national in- 
debtedness is halted and the tendencies 
to financial inflation checked.—Contem- 
porary Japan, Tokyo, March 1933. 
Geographischen Leitlinien des Fiinfjahres- 

plans, Die; by Jurij Semjonow. 

The Five-Year Plan of the Soviets 
cannot be appraised without taking into 
consideration its historical and_ geo- 
graphical determinants. The author’s 
presentation is most interesting, espe- 
cially in its implication of the natural 
direction for Russia’s economic outlet in 
the Far East.—Geopolitik, Berlin, Feb- 
ruary 1933, 


Gold Movements in 1932. 
Reviews the gold holding and claims 
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of eleven leading central banks as 
September 19, 1931, and Januar 
1933. — Economist, London, Februar, 
11, 1933. 
New Towns in the U.S.S.R.; by 5, y 

Volkoff. 

A brief descriptive list of some of the 
larger cities which have grown up in the 
past five years around great industria) 
plants in the Soviet Union. “Accord 
ing to the figures of the 1926 gener, 
census, there were in the 
thirty-one towns with the population o; 
100,000 or over. By the data of towns 
in 1931 there were already forty-fiy, 
towns of the above size. In 19232 th 


Ot 
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figure was increased. . . .”—Manchuriz 
Monitor, Harbin, No. 1, 1933. 


Northern Manchurian Market in 1932, The 
From the English abstract oi 
article, which is written in Russian 
is evident that the economic situation 
Northern Manchuria is an exceeding 
serious one. There was a general 
crease of trade throughout the year ani 
especially alarming is the decline 
agriculture. Mass bankruptcies ot Chi 
nese firms took place and European 
trade was in no better position. “lhe 
year closed with a heavy depression 
the local market situation, without any 
signs of better prospects in the nea: 
future.”—Manchuria Monitor, Harbin 


No. 1, 1933. 


Pasquier Fait le Point, M.; editorial. 
The leading editorial is devoted to a 
discussion of a speech given by Mr. P 
Pasquier, Governor-General of Ind 
China, at the opening session 01 
Council. Therein he presented a frank 
statement of economic conditions in the 
French possessions; in how far the 
world economic crisis has had part int 
causation of the critical situation in 
Indo-China; what steps might be taken 
to prevent further economic disaste: 
l’Indochine, Paris, December 5-20, 1°32 
Racial Discrimination Main Cause of Sino 
Australian Trade Decline; by William 
J. L. Liu. 
A public-spirited Chinese merchant in 
Australia appeals to the Australian Gov- 
ernment in this article for coOperation 


between China and Australia. He points 
to the restrictions now operating against 
Asiatics as obstacles in the way of good 
will and trade reciprocity between the 
two countries. “Help the Chinese com- 
munity here so they can help your trade 
with China.”—China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, March 11, 1933. 
Railroad Construction in Manchuria. 


Official reports of the nearly com- 
pleted construction of new railway lines 
by the Manchukuo Government caused 
great surprise in the offices of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. Attention is 
directed to the significance of three of 
these new lines, especially to the branch 
line from Lata on the Kirin-Chungchun 
line to Harbin. The building of this 
line is preparatory to creating a great 
trade route to Mongolia.—Manchuria 


Monitor, Harbin, No. 1, 1933. 


Reciprocity and the Genesis of a Canadian 
Commercial Policy; by Donald C. Mas- 
ters. 


The history of Canada’s commercial 
policy since the signing of the Reci- 
procity Treaty with England in the 
middle of the last century is briefly out- 
lined. A turning point was effected with 
Galt’s declaration in 1864, whose mo- 
tive was to increase Canada’s revenue. 
His words to the American Government 

. mark the close of an era of 
colonial dependence and herald the dawn 
of a day of broader vision and greater 
national self-sufficiency.” — Canadian 


Historical Review, Toronto, December 
1932. 


Rizicultures de Cochinchine Devant la 
Crise, Les; by M. Gamay. 

At the recent meeting in Hanoi of 
the Economic Council (Grand Conseil 
des Intéréts Economique) of French 
Indo-China an exposé of the causes for 
the agricultural crisis, especially in rela- 
tion to the production of rice, was pre- 
sented by the delegate from Cochin 
China. — Revue du Pacifique, Paris, 
February 15, 1933. 


Situation Economique en Chine, La; by 
J. Donnée, 


An outline of the economic situation 
in China ably presented by the President 
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of the French Chamber of Commerce in 
Shanghai.—Revue du Pacifique, Paris, 
November 15, 1932. 


Soviet Foreign Trade for 1932; unsigned. 

For the first time since the depression 
set in, Soviet foreign trade showed a 
“substantial” decline during 1932. The 
article contains tables showing the quan- 
tity and value of exports and imports 
by countries for 1930, 1931, and 1932. 
— Soviet Union Review, Washington, 


D. C., March 1933. 


Survey of Sino-Russian Trade, A; by Ho 

Ping-yin. 

The Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign Trade, Ministry of Industry in the 
Chinese National Government, is at- 
tempting two things in this survey: an 
analysis of Sino-Russian trade relations 
in the past, and a forecast of its future 
since the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between China and the U.S.S.R. 
He bases his conclusions almost entirely 
on trade figures published by the two 
countries, although he takes consider- 
able pains to show the effects of the 
Russian Foreign Trade Policy as well 
as the Russian Foreign Trade Organ- 
ization on the Sino-Russian trade rela- 
tions in the past and their significance 
in time to come. 

Regarding the former, the author is of 
the opinion that for historical and geo- 
graphical reasons, trade relations be- 
tween Russia and China are continuous, 
and are not interrupted even by sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations. He also 
shows that Mongolia and _ Sinkiang, 
with their frontiers extending for thou- 
sands of miles alongside Russian terri- 
tory, are a natural passage through 
which Russia extends her economic in- 
fluence to China, and their commercial 
importance has been considerable. The 
trade between Mongolia and the Soviet 
Union has shown an annual advance 
since 1917, while Sino-Russian trade 
through Sinkiang has increased almost 
ten-fold during the decade from 1922 on. 

As to the future of the Sino-Russian 
trade, Mr. Ho does not seem to be 
enthusiastic. He gives two reasons for 
his pessimism: 
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(1) The foreign trade of the Soviet 
Union is well planned, while that of 
China is not; the Soviet Government 
takes initiative in directing the trend 
of trade, while China maintains a pas- 
sive attitude. 

(2) China’s favorable balance of 
trade with Russia will be reversed, as 
the export of beans from the Three East- 
ern Provinces (which used to form 
more than three-quarters of China’s 
total trade with Russia) cannot be 
taken into consideration since the inva- 
sion of that territory by the Japanese. 

Mr. Ho concluded his survey with 
two recommedations: a State monopoly 
of trade with the Soviet Union, and the 
economic development of the North- 
west, both of which, it is evident, can- 
not be brought about without the ini- 
tiative and control of the National Gov- 
ernment at Nanking.—People’s Trib- 
une, Shanghai, February 16, 1933.— 

L.Y.W. 
Tariff Delusion, The; by Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. 

Upon close examination the basic as- 
sumptions and arguments of the advo- 
cates of a high protective tariff are 
shown to be “a hodge-podge of illogi- 
calities, false assumptions, and distorted 
interpretations of evidence.”—Harper’s 
Magazine, New York, March 1933. 


Technocracy Offers a Cure; by Allen Ray- 
mond. 


A presentation and summary of the 
main tenets of the Technocrats. The 
movement is viewed as “one of the out- 
standing fads of the depression era,” 
which, by provoking serious debate and 
discussion, “may perhaps stimulate sug- 
gestions regarding the way to real pros- 
perity.”—Current History, New York, 
February 1933. 


Ten Years; editorial. 

This review in the English section 0; 
the periodical presents the history , 
Manchuria Monitor since publication 9; 
its first issue by the Chinese Easterp 
Railway Economic Department.— Jj». 
churia Monitor, Harbin, No. 1, 1933, 


World Conference Agenda. 

This supplement reprints, in large 
part, the Report of the Preparato; 
Commission of Experts appointed 
prepare the proceedings of the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference 
scheduled to meet in London this year, 
The Committee proposes that the C 
ference agenda should consist o! 
points, namely: Monetary and Credi: 
Policy; Prices; Resumption of the 
Movement of Capital; Restrictions on 
International Trade; Tariff and ‘Treas, 
Policy; and Organization of Product 
and Trade. The Report comments in 
detail on suggested solutions to the 
above, and indicates the technical dit 
culties involved. Among other things 
the Commission finds a need for the 
restoration of an effective international 
monetary system, the extension of 
liberal credit policy, the revival of the 
international capital market, the aby 
tion of exchange restrictions, and_ the 
removal of trade obstructions and bar- 
riers.—Economist, London, January 28 
1933.—W. H. T. 

Zolltarif und Arbeitsmarkt in Australien; 
by D. B. Copland. 

An outline of the development ot 
Australia’s industries in relation to the 
tariff question and her internal markets. 
This essay is a translation by Dr. H. 
Urlaub of Professor Copland’s manu- 
script. — Weltwirtschaftliches Archit 
Kiel, January 1933. 


INSULAR PACIFIC 
Abstracts by E.S.C.H. 


All Quiet in Samoa; unsigned. 

“Our budget of news relating to 
political conditions in Western Samoa 
is, as usual, completely contradictory.” 
The situation is summarized.—Pacific 
Islands Monthly, Sydney, December 20, 
1932. 

Anthropology in Australia, 1926-1932 and 

After; by Raymond Firth. 

Oceania, Melbourne, September 1932. 


Australian and New Zealand Association 
for the Advancement of Science; wn 
signed. 

With Sir Hubert Murray, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Papua, acting as presi- 
dent of the meeting, and Mr. E. W. P. 
Chinnery, Government Anthropologist 
in New Guinea, presiding in Section I 
(anthropology), this meeting in Sydnet 
was a noteworthy event in the history 


ition 
un- 


of the scientific treatment of dependent 
peoples. Sir Hubert's address was en- 
titled “The Scientific Pacification of 
Papua,” while Mr. Chinnery’s address 
dealt with “Anthropology and Adminis- 
tration in New Guinea.” These ad- 
dresses will be published in full in the 
report of the Sydney meeting. A résumé 
of each is given in this number of 
Oceania, as likewise of papers dealing 
with social and economic aspects of 
native life and culture contact. One day 
was devoted to the discussion of “ Popu- 
lation Problems of the Western Pacific,” 
with Sir Hubert presiding. The papers 
read are briefly reviewed in this issue. 
They included the following: 

“Census and Population” by E. W. P. 
Chinnery, “Depopulation and Adminis- 
tration” by F. E. Williams, “Depopula- 
tion of Papua” by Sir Hubert Murray, 
“Indices of a Stable Population” by Dr. 
Raymond Firth, “The Position of Na- 
tive Depopulation” by Prof. S. H. Rob- 
erts, “The Causes of Depopulation” by 
Dr. H. Ian Hogbin, ‘““The Geographical 
Aspects of Pacific Population Problems” 
by Prof. J. Macdonald Holmes, “The 
Value of Medical Services in Relation 
to Depopulation” by Dr. R. W. Cilento, 
The Causes of Maori Depopulation”’ 
by Dr. T. Wi-Repa, “Nutritional As- 
pects of Depopulation and Disease” by 
Dr. W. M. Strong, “Missions and De- 
population” by Rev. J. W. Burton and 
Rev. J. S. Needham, “Cultural and 
Racial Clash in Australia” by Dr. A. P. 
Elkin. — Oceania, Melbourne, Septem- 
ber 1932. 

Autour du Probléme Philippin; by Leon 

Archimbaud. 

Reviewing the historic background, 
the article considers briefly the inde- 
pendence movement and the position of 
America. — Revue du Pacifique, Paris, 


February 15, 1933. 


Census and Population of New Guinea; 
by E. W. P. Chinnery. 


The Government Anthropologist of 
the Mandated Territory of New Guinea 
discusses the difficulties attendant upon 
the taking of a census of native popula- 
tions. Census and vital statistics are, of 
course, essential to an appraisal of the 
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problem of depopulation. — Oceania, 
Melbourne, December 1932. 


Chinese Problem in the South Seas; un- 
signed. 

Conflicts arise between the pioneering 
European and the Chinese who follows 
him and, by reason of his lower standard 
of living, undersells him in wages or 
trade. ‘The problem is said to be acute 
in New Guinea. Here an effort to pro- 
tect European traders by denying licenses 
to Chinese was defeated by the practice 
of “debased Europeans” obtaining li- 
censes in their names for concerns 
financed and run by Chinese. In the 
Solomons, Chinese immigration and 
trading are permitted, and European 
traders, who have “tamed” the danger- 
ous natives, are hard pressed. The article 
is written with full appreciation of the 
merits of Chinese merchants in British 
territories. It is a problem of race and 
standards of living. It exists not only in 
Melanesia, but throughout Polynesia.— 
Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney, De- 
cember 20, 1932. 


College for ‘‘American’’ Samoans; un- 
signed, 
Barstow plan—and some criticism.— 
Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1933. 


Depopulation and Administration; by 

F. E. Williams. 

This paper distinguishes, in relation 
to native population, two groups of 
factors: those due to European expan- 
sion (introduced disease, recruiting 
labor, loss of interest in life), and 
already existent checks on population 
(native warfare, endemic disease, infant 
mortality, deficient food, etc.). The 
administrator must pay attention to 
each and all of these factors. Medical 
research, as well as service, is of prime 
importance. Psychological factors (loss 
of interest in life) are not always sec- 
ondary resultants, as Dr. Cilento be- 
lieves, but must be duly regarded by the 
administrator, as must also the many 
factors in native custom which directly 
and indirectly affect population.— 
Oceania, Melbourne, December 1932. 
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Depopulation of New Zealand; by T. Wi 

Repa. 

The causes of Maori depopulation 
have been war, pestilence, sterility, in- 
fant mortality, and removal of the 
native population from their villages and 
lands.—Oceania, Melbourne, December 
1932. 

Depopulation in Papua; 
Murray. 

The address of Sir Hubert Murray, 
long time  Lieutenant-Governor of 
Papua, as President of the Australian 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Sir Hubert said, “With us in Papua 
there is no evidence of depopulation in 
general, though we were hit very hard 
by the recent influenza epidemic; but 
there are undoubtedly certain parts of 
the Territory, notably in the Eastern 
Division and the South-Eastern Divi- 
sion, where the population is declining.” 

The Anglican mission, through its 
native staff, has sought an explanation 
of depopulation in the East and South- 
east of Papua. This report (see Annual 
Report of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Papua, 1925-6) stresses the dietary fac- 
tors of food shortage and waste; and the 
fear of evil spirits on the part of woman 
and dislike for large families, as deter- 
rents to childbearing. Dr. Cilento is 
quoted as challenging the current con- 
ception that the abandonment of native 
custom leads to depopulation, pointing 
to contrary evidence in parts of New 
Guinea. (See “Problem of Depopula- 
tion in the Pacific Islands,” cited 
below. ) 

Sir Hubert, on the basis of long 
experience, considers the following as 
the essential remedies for depopulation: 
(1) the introduction of new foods as 
rich in vitamins as those which have 
been discarded, (2) the preservation of 
native custom or the substitution of 
something in its place, and (3) the 
extension of the activities of the Medical 
Department as far as possible among 
the native population.” —Oceania, Mel- 
bourne, December 1932. 

Experiments With New Crops and Fruits 
in Papua; unsigned. 

Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney, De- 
cember 20, 1932. 


by Sir Hubert 
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Fighting Malaria in New Guinea; py 
Gordon Thomas. . 


Health authorities have remarkable 
success with larvae-eating fish.—Pg¢if 
Islands Monthly, Sydney, January 2 
1933. 
France Doit-elle Acquérir les Nouvelles. 

Hébrides, La; by S. Dubois. 

A letter is quoted which discusses the 
pros and cons of a proposal that the 
New Hebrides be ceded to Australia. 
British traders would oppose, while 
British missionaries would favor 
change. France would probably cop. 
sider it only on the basis of payment or 
exchange of territory.—Revue du Paci- 
fique, Paris, October 15, 1932. 
Functional Interpretation of Inheritance 


and Succession in Central Polynesia; by 
F. L. 8. Bell. 


This is the sort of study that may be 
highly illuminating to government o*t- 
cials, missionaries and traders who have 
not grasped the practical implications oi 
traditional custom and native psycho! 
ogy. The article analyzes the Polyne- 
sian conceptions of ownersh'p, inher 
tance and succession, individual ability 
social status and wealth.—Oceania 
Melbourne, December 1932. 

Gold Search and Discoveries in Pacific 

Islands; unsigned. 

“The search for gold in some of the 
Pacific territories is becoming more 
intense, and the area of search is widen- 
ing.” The situation in New Guinea 
Papua, Bougainville, the Solomon 
Islands and Fiji is described.—Pacif 
Islands Monthly, Sydney, November 23 
1932. 

Making Filipino History in Hawaii; by 

Otilio R. Gorospe. 

The Editor of the Philippine News- 
Tribune of Honolulu gives a detailed 
account concerning the history of Fill- 
pino immigration to Hawaii since 1907 
when the stream of Asiatic immigration 
was stopped, to the present. Driven }y 
their spirit of adventure and the desire 
for better economic conditions and edu- 
cational opportunities, they have come 10 
a steady stream to supply the needed 
labor on the sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions of Hawaii. Their status as resi- 
dents in Hawaii is described fully 
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together with their heritage, social 
habits, health and education.—Mid-Pa- 
cife Magazine, Honolulu, March 1933. 


Missions and Trade in New Guinea. 


In his article, “Traders’ Reputations 
Are Defended Against ‘Tactless Mis- 
sionaries Remarks,” Mr. Gordon 
Thomas presents a case, which brings 
forth in the next issue of the magazine 
“Spirited Answer by Catholic Mission- 
ary’ in New Guinea.—Pacific Islands 
Monthly, Sydney, November .23 and 
December 20, 1932. 


New Guinea Land Laws to Be Tested; 
unsigned. 
Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney, De- 
cember 20, 1932. 


New Zealand; unsigned. 

The general consensus in New Zea- 
land is that Great Britain in the Ottawa 
Conference was not a hard bargainer. 
The budgetary deficit for the year 
should not exceed one million pounds 
and the National Expenditure Commis- 
sion is studying methods of decreas- 
ing governmental expenditures.—Round 
Table, London, March 1933.—P.S.B. 


Pacifique at Mandats; by Roger Lévy. 


Count Uchida’s pronouncements and 
in especial the problem of the Japanese 
Mandate Islands are ably discussed by 
Mr. Lévy in this weekly section devoted 
to current affairs in the Pacific Area.— 
Europe Nouvelle, Paris, February 4, 
1933. 


Passing of Primitive Man, The; by Wil- 
liam C. Groves. 

Pacific Islands Monthly, Sydney, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1933. 

Problem of Depopulation in the Pacific 

Islands; by R. W. Cilento. 

Dr. R. W. Cilento’s paper in the 
Medical Journal of Australia, October 
1932, is outlined. Human waste due to 
violence, to disease and to alcohol, is 
followed by dislocation of native social 
life, which the recruiting of native labor 
has hastened. Natives now either take 
to civilization and flourish with it, or 
else they are snuffed out. Diet and 
treatment of disease are considered of 


greater importance than other factors. 
In the Western Islands of the Man- 
dated Territory “population was found 
to be declining in places where native 
institutions flourished with all their 
original vigour, as well as where they 
had been destroyed, so long as food- 
stuffs were scanty and disease rife, and 
people were found thriving in places 
where white men had entirely disrupted 
their social organizations (as, indeed, 
they must inevitably disrupt them every- 
where in the course of time), but only 
where disease was controlled and food 
abundant.” 

In an investigation of declining stocks 
in New Guinea for the League of 
Nations, Dr. Cilento concluded that the 
chief agencies of depopulation are: 
“(1) Introduced or accelerated diseases, 
especially malaria and tuberculosis; (2) 
faulty conditions of sanitary environ- 
ment; (3) privation and poverty of 
diet; and (4) consequential lessened 
fertility with frequent miscarriage, de- 
liberate abortion and infanticide. These 
causes, again, are merely the two factors 
of disease and food deficiency, which 
constitute a vicious circle of decline.” 

The psychological factors of depres- 
sion and lassitude observable are the 
result, not the cause, of depleted vital- 
ity. Experiments in increasing fertility 
and resistance by introducing “new 
blood” have not been successful. It is 
not in such remedies, but on combating 
food deficiencies and disease, that the 
prevention of depopulation rests.—Pa- 
cific Islands Monthly, Sydney, February 
22, 1933. 

Restriction de 1’Immigration en Nouvelle- 

Calédonie; unsigned. 

The economic situation calls for ces- 
sation of foreign immigration for the 
protection of local interests. An act of 
exclusion has been passed.—Revue du 
Pacifique, Paris, October 15, 1932. 
Situation Financiére de la Nouvelle-Calé- 

donie; L. Jore. 

An official statement by M. Jore, 
recently installed as the new Governor 
at Nouméa.—Revue du Pacifique, Paris, 
February 15, 1933. 
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Trading Voyages from the Gulf of Papua; 
by F. E. Williams. 

An account by the Government An- 
thropologist of the Territory of Papua 
of native trading of the sort that has 
been practiced extensively for centuries 
by coastal tribes and nations in New 
Guinea and throughout Malaysia. The 
article is a good supplement to Chapter 
VIII of Seligmann’s Melanesians of 
British New Guinea, and to Malinow- 
ski’s Argonauts of the Pacific, which 
depict the economic and social factors 
underlying native maritime commerce in 
New Guinea.—Oceania, Melbourne, 
December 1932. 
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Um die Unabhdngigkeit der Philippinen. 

An interesting chart showing sphere 
of interest in the Pacific, of the Uni: 
States, Japan and Australia. A br; 
survey of the history of the Philippi; 
Islands with a short bibliography 
which mention is made of Pac 
AFFAIRS and abstracts from articles 
the international press in which var 
opinions on Philippines Independen 
are voiced.—Zeitspiegel, Berlin, Feb. 
ruary 5, 1933. 
Yam: Food Value and Some History; by 

A. J. Vogan. 

From the Sydney Mail; Pacif 
Islands Monthly, Sydney, December 2(), 
1932. 


JAPANESE OPINION 
Abstracts by S. U. 


America’s Far Eastern Policy; editorial. 

It is doubtful whether the adminis- 
tration under President Roosevelt will 
effect a basic change in America’s Far 
Eastern policy, though any change in 
the American policy toward the Orient 
is of concern to Japan. The policies of 
the two countries, traditionally argued 
to be incompatible, need not be so unless 
the United States continues to pursue 
the policy of supporting China.—In 
Japanese; Chugai Shogyo, Tokyo, 
March 10, 1933. 


Assembly’s Action Unfortunate; editorial. 

The failure of the League and Japan 
to reconcile their views and the conse- 
quent decision of Japan to withdraw 
from membership in the League does 
not necessarily mean that Japan will be 
isolated. Although the League has 
unfortunately failed to take into account 
the peculiarities of the situation existing 
in the Far East, Japan can and is will- 
ing to assist the League in carrying out 
its mission, if that organization agrees 
later that the only way to promote 
peace in the Far East is by accepting 
Japan’s demands. Outside the League 
Japan will strive for peace, although 
withdrawal will make it necessary for 
her to shape a more constructive policy 
in dealing with problems of the Far 
East.—In Japanese; Tokyo Asahi, To- 
kyo, February 25, 1933. 


Future of Military Expenditure, 
editorial. 


The question of military expenditure 
is in a sense more serious than that o! 
the outcome of the League discussion oi 
the Manchurian problem. The present 
expenditure is both necessary and un- 
avoidable, but it is necessary that t 
nation be informed whether in_ the 
future there will be a decrease in the 
appropriations made for the army 
navy. The Ministry of Finance would 
have the public believe that military 
expenditure will decrease. According t 
the service Ministers and their views 
regarding the improvement of defence, 
there is little to hope for in cutting 


The; 


the military have accomplished in Man- 
churia, the strength of the army and 
navy is not a guarantee of security. ‘The 
military must take into account ever 
factor, diplomatic, financial and_ eco- 
nomic, in drawing up plans for national 
defence—In Japanese; Jiji Shimpo, 
Tokyo, February 5, 1933. 
Japan’s Future Foreign Policy; editorial. 
Japan in seceding from the League 
is faced with the necessity of formulat- 
ing a new policy in relation to foreign 
countries. The stabilizing of Manchu 
kuo and a betterment in Sino-Japanese 
relations will alone change the attitude 
of the Powers toward Japan. The fu- 
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ture foreign policy of the Government 
will therefore be concentrated on the 
Far East and that policy based upon the 
“back to Asia” principle, a Monroe 


Doctrine for Asia.—In Japanese; Nichi 
Nichi, Tokyo, March 9, 1933. 


Iron Merger Bill; editorial. 


The Japan Iron Manufacturing 
Company Bill, now before the Diet. pro- 
poses the sale of the Government Steel 
Works to private interests. The Works 
were established after the Sino-Japa- 
nese War to give the country greater 
independence in its supply of iron and 
arms. Directly and indirectly the nation 
at large has sacrificed much for develop- 
ing the Steel Works; to dispose of it 
now is of importance to the Government 
and the people. At a time when the 
world tendency is toward state sociali- 
zation, a merger of iron and steel inter- 
ests would seem to be counter to the 
rend of the times. Since conditions 
differ from country to country, it may 
be to the interests of Japan to transfer 
the Works to private management, but if 
this transfer is to give aid to companies 
facing bankruptcy, the proposal is objec- 
tionable. The interests both of the 
nation and of the individual consumer 
must be protected to the utmost by a 
strict and just appraisal of the assets of 
private concerns.—In Japanese; Fuku- 
oka Nichi Nichi, Fukuoka, March 12, 
1933. 


Military Spirit Dangerous; editorial. 


Since Japan made her decision to 
withdraw from the League there has 
been indiscreet talk of “preparedness.” 
This is no time to be led by sentiment 
and the popular clamor of “prepared- 
ness for the worst.” The deliberate 
rousing of a feeling of uncertainty will 
only set back the cause of disarmament 
at a time when few countries are in a 
mood to disarm. Unfortunately, a 
budget for further naval armament has 
passed the Lower House. In the best 
interests of Japan anything that gives 
an excuse for increasing armaments is a 
menace.—In Japanese; Osaka Asahi, 
Osaka, February 27, 1933. 


Next Cabinet, The; editorial. 

Of the two serious problems which 
face the nation—the League situation 
and the possibility of a change in the 
Cabinet—the latter has been considered 
with a lack of interest verging on apathy. 
The people can expect little from their 
representatives in the Lower House 
when the House of Peers and the Privy 
Council, both hotbeds of bureaucracy, 
bring pressure to bear upon the Lower 
House. The military, by their vigorous 
and reckless interference in politics, is 
another group which can no longer be 
controlled. The indifference of the peo- 
ple is even more increased by the contra- 
dictions existing among their repre- 
sentatives, some of whom are secretly 
allying themselves with the bureaucrats 
or codperating with the military. The 
public are powerless to impeach the 
Government when they can no longer 
trust their own_ representatives.—In 
Japanese; Fukuoka Nichi Nichi, Fuku- 
oka, February 16, 1933. 


Open Letter to Foreign Minister Uchida; 
by R. Kiyosawa. 

The Uchida policy has been charac- 
terized by its rigidness, negativeness and 
undiplomatic bluntness. Foreign Minis- 
ter Uchida proclaimed in the Parliament 
that Japan would defend its national 
right and integrity to any extent—even 
if Japan should be “burnt up” in the 
process. He recognized Manchukuo 
while the Lytton Report was in prepara- 
tion, and by this action he nailed down 
Japan’s policy and position, leaving 
hardly any room for later diplomatic 
negotiations. This attitude was reflected 
in his choice of Yosuke Matsuoka as 
Japan’s chief delegate to Geneva. As a 
man, Matsuoka is an able diplomat, but 
this choice for the occasion proved very 
unfortunate for Japan because Japan 
needed some one who could talk in a 
more peaceful mood, particularly at this 
time when Japan was being accused as 
the aggressor. It can safely be said that 
diplomacy in Geneva is nothing but a 
continuation of this general attitude of 
the Foreign Ministry at home. The gen- 
eral impression one has of the Uchida 
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diplomacy is that the entire attitude is 
concerned with national policy and is 
sadly lacking in tactful diplomacy. This 
poverty in international diplomacy has 
brought Japan to a position of isolation 
and discredit in the eyes of the world. 
Japan failed to conclude the non-aggres- 
sion pact with Soviet Russia, and her 
relations with the United States became 
precarious. Moreover, the statements of 
the Japanese Government have lost in- 
ternational prestige. What we need at 
this moment is the establishment of a 
fundamental policy for Japan to follow 
—whether or not she is to isolate herself 
from the rest of the world in order to 
retire to a Japan-Manchukuo sectional- 
ism. In other words, Japan has to show 
definitely what she really wants to do. 
Without taking this definite course there 
is no possibility of her getting codpera- 
tion from other countries. No doubt, 
this step will not be easy, especially 
when one realizes how popular is 
Uchida’s “strong policy” at present in 
Japan. But in Japan no really great 
diplomat was ever popular among the 
ordinary people. The late Prince Ko- 
mura, one of the greatest diplomats 
Japan has had, was most unpopular 
when he signed the Portsmouth Treaty. 
However, if Foreign Minister Uchida 
is not prepared to take this step for the 
sake of his country, he must resign from 
his present position. This is all the more 
true from the fact that he was the for- 
eign minister at the time of the signing 
of the Nine-Power Treaty and that he 
was the very person who signed the Pact 
of Paris for Japan.—In Japanese; Chuo 
Koron (Central Review), Tokyo, 
March 1933.—S.M. 


Question of Withdrawal from the League, 

The; editorial. 

The erroneous treatment of the Far 
Eastern dispute by the League of Na- 
tions does not justify the withdrawal of 
Japan from that organization, since by 
her membership Japan committed her- 
self to the cause of furthering world 
peace. The recognition of Manchukuo 
was prompted by motives of furthering 
the cause of the League. By staying in 
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the League Japan can help in the wort 
of enlightening the organization and 
bringing the Covenant into harmon, 
with existing conditions.—In Japanese: 
Jiji Shimpo, Tokyo, February 16, 1933. 


Withdrawal from the League; editoria], 


Japan’s recognition of Manchukuo 
an independent state was in consonance 
with her fixed and unalterable po! 
which the League condemned as detr}- 
mental to peace. The recommendations 
of the League in regard to the Sino- 
Japanese dispute disregard the principles 
of justice. Two courses lie 
Japan: one is to disregard the recom- 
mendations of the Assembly and stay in 
the League, the other is to withdraw in 
order to avoid misunderstanding of 
Japan’s purposes. Since the fate of the 
nation depends upon the successful bear- 
ing out of this policy, not even those 
recommendations, made in a spirit of 
contempt, should stand in the way of 
Japan.—In Japanese; Nichi Nichi, To- 
kyo, February 17, 1933. 


Withdrawal Not Necessary; editorial. 


open to 


There is an erroneous impression 
prevalent that the recommendations 
made by the League Assembly constitute 
a verdict by a super-state organization. 
If the League can not conciliate a dis- 
pute, it may draw up a report of its 
findings and recommendations, though it 
may not enforce them. It is regrettable 
that the recommendations of the League 
Assembly do not take into account 
Japan’s position, which must be fully 
appreciated before any settlement can 
be made, but the fact that the League 
fails to take the view of Japan is no 
reason for withdrawal. Only when the 
League proceeds to enforce its recom- 
méndations, or when Japan modifies the 
basic principles of its policy toward the 
League, will Japan be justified in leav- 
ing the League. Those who believe that 
the conflict of opinion between Japan 
and the League will lead to isolation, 
overestimate the power of the League. 
The League is a moral force, though not 
a great factor in political relations be- 
tween nations—In Japanese; Tokyo 
Asahi, Tokyo, February 18, 1933. 
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POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


Arms Embargo, The; editorial. 

No device would seem less creditable to 
the British Government than the arms 
embargo. The many loopholes in the 
embargo proviso would make the present 
gesture seem ridiculous, if not altogether 
insincere.—Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, March 9, 1933. 
Bevélkerungsprobleme von Niederlandisch- 

Indien; by Karl Helbig. 

Although attention is focused on 
other areas of dispute, the problems aris- 
ing in the Netherlands East Indies con- 
cerning population are no less stirring 
than elsewhere. The type of unrest felt 
in the colonial possessions of other na- 
tions, brought about by drastic changes 
in the mode of living, has not made its 
appearance in the Netherlands Indies, 
due chiefly to conservation of the native 
type of life and housing in the “Kam- 
pongs,” the native city districts. How- 
ever, the effects of the world economic 
crisis are being severely felt, especially 


in Java, which is the most densely popu- 


lated of the islands. Suggestions for 
independence are falling on _ fertile 
ground and the native element is con- 
stantly gaining influence in government 
of the colonies—Geopolitik, Berlin, 
February 1933.—A.R. 

Borah and World Politics; 

Nevins. 

“The best light in which to view Mr. 
Borah’s chairmanship of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is as a continuous and 
effective educational influence upon Mr. 
Borah.” He has gradually abandoned 
his policy of strict isolation and now 
favors a policy of codperation with 
Europe and the League of Nations.— 
Current History, New York, February 
1933.—P.S.B. 

British Labor Moves Left; by George E. G. 

Catlin. 

Betrayed by its leaders, handicapped 
by its own indecision, broken by the de- 
pression, and defeated in the general 
elections, the British Labour Party since 
1931 has forsaken its liberal inclina- 
tions and strengthened its socialist char- 
acter. “It is preparing to offer Great 
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Britain not merely an alternative politi- 
cal government, but an alternative way 
of life.’—Current History, New York, 
February, 1933. 
Canada; unsigned. 

The Bennett ministry has suffered in 
popularity on account of the effects of 
world depression; only a return of pros- 
pertty can prevent its defeat at the next 
election. The effect of the Ottawa Con- 
ference is seen as drawing Canada closer 
to the Commonwealth and away from 
the United States—Round Table, Lon- 
don, March 1933.—P.S.B. 
China bei der Jahreswende; 

Schiler. 

A general survey of the inner and 
outer political situation of China at the 
beginning of the year.—Sinica, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, January 20, 1933. 


China’s Red Menace; editorial. 

Recent messages from Nanking indi- 
cate the gravity and extent of Commun- 
ism in China, which, in the Lytton Re- 
port, was far too greatly minimized as 
just another disruptive force in China. 
The main obstacle to China’s national 
unity has been the inability of her mil- 
lions to think in terms of a nation, and 
the alarming aspect of Communism in 
China is that it is evidently able to 
secure the support of the masses. The 
Communists are thinking in terms of 
provinces as a whole and are showing 
cohesion in their movements. ‘This 
coordination is beginning to alarm Nan- 
king, and it may well alarm the Powers 
in due course. For in it lies the hope of 
a genuinely united China and that is not 
at all what some Governments want.’— 
Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, March 16, 1933. 

Constitution Permanente Chinoise, La; by 

Cheng Chi-chia. 

A brief outline of the government of 
the Republic of China since 1911, which 
has not always during this period been 
a “republican” one. The author be- 
lieves that if China can remain free 
from external warfare it may take one 
year for the legislative Yuan to prepare 
a permanent constitution for China. A 
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commission for this purpose has already 

been chosen, which had its first session 

on February 9.—Revue Nationale Chi- 

noise, Shanghai, March 14, 1933. 

Constitution Siamoise du 27 Juin 2475 
(1932); by Robert de Lapomaréde. 

An outline of the new Siamese consti- 
tution which has recently been super- 
seded by order of the King of Siam.— 
Revue du Pacifique, Paris, November 
1932. 

Dagger and Pistol in the Hand of the 
Japanese Superpatriot; by Bunji Omura. 
The recent assassination in Japan of 

five prominent statesmen and financiers 

is related, explaining the subconscious 
feeling of the people and the national 
attitude in Japan toward the assassin, 
the victim and the crime in general. The 

article will reveal to the foreigner to a 

certain extent the national psychology 

and racial characteristics of the Japa- 

nese. Significantly, the occurrence of a 

political assassination has always meant 

a reflection of the intensity of some na- 

tional crisis.—Asia, New York, Decem- 

ber 1932. 

Disarmament Conference—Opening of the 
Second Year, The; by Hugh Latimer. 
The discussion of the French Plan by 

the Disarmament Conference showed 

strong opposition to the French thesis of 
security and disarmament. The attitude 
of the United States also indicated that 
if France was to find security it would 
have to obtain it through a purely Euro- 
pean agreement.—Bulletin of Interna- 

tional News, London, February 16, 

1933.—P.S.B. 

Entwicklung des Verfassungsrechtes Unter 


der Nationalregierung Seit 1927; by 
Hsii Dau-lin. 


A résumé of the recent development 
of constitutional law in China under the 
nationalist régime. It is characteristic 
that it has been adhered to in its orig- 
inal form since it was first formulated 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomin- 
tang, as also by the fact that the Nation- 
alist Government itself stands under the 
influence of the rule of law. The author 
deplores the lack of summarizing re- 
views of the problem and he criticizes 
the available studies on the subject for 
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their incompleteness and _partiality.— 
Sinica, Frankfort-on-Main, January 
and March 20, 1933. 


Etat Politique et 1’Activité Extérieure do 
l’Indochine en 1932, L’; by Pierre Pas. 
quier. 

The Governor-General presents 
comprehensive outline of the polit 
status of French Indo-China and 
foreign relations, in especial those wit! 
China.—Revue du Pacifique, Paris, Jan 
uary 15, 1933. 

Future of China: The Hopeful Side; by 
R. H. Tawney. 

“The attitude of Western observers 
to the Far Eastern situation 1 
partly upon the view which they take 
the internal situation of China.” In th 
article, Mr. Tawney proposes to d 
cuss the theory “that China is _politi- 
cally incorrigible. 

“During a great part of her histor 
China did not attempt to create a 
cal structure of a Western type, be 
until recently she did not require 
... Her unity was that of a civilizat 
rather than a political system. 

The task confronting reformers 

China after 1911 was immensely more 

difficult than that faced by the Western 

movements which they took as t! 

model. It was not merely to capture 

political power, for such power did not 
exist; it was to create it.”’ Then, geo- 
graphically, China should not be com- 
pared with a single European nation 
but with Europe as a whole, which, Mr. 

Tawney observes, is “not exactly a nest 

of singing birds.” And “‘to treat as evi- 

dence of natural incapacity the fact that 

China has not completed in thirty years 

an evolution which in Europe took place 

by stages over several centuries is super- 
ficial to the point of imbecility.” 

Then Mr. Tawney paints his “hope- 
ful side” of China by enumerating her 
achievements in foreign relations, in 
financial reforms, and lastly, in economic 
reconstruction. In a word, Mr. Tawney 
concurred with the Lytton Report in its 
statement that the Chinese Government 
is undoubtedly stronger than in 1922, 
when the Powers bound themselves to 
“respect the sovereignty, the independ- 
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ence and the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China.” 

Bearing on the Far Eastern crisis, 
Mr. Tawney has the following to say: 
“Tf the occurrence of civil war within a 
country entitled a neighbor to dismem- 
ber it, there are few Western nations 
which would not legitimately have been 
submitted to that operation at one 
period or another during the past four 
hundred years. Nor is it obvious that 
the creation of an efficient system of 
government in China will be assisted by 
stripping her of territories which ra- 
cially and culturally are indisputably 
Chinese. Prediction is precarious, but 
the creation of an irredenta, if it acts as 
a tonic at all, is likely to be a dangerous 
one. It will divert the energy of young 
China for a generation from the tasks 
of reconstruction into preparations for 
a revanche.”’ — Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, March 10, 1933.—L.Y.W. 
Grenzen der Sowjetunion, Die; by Jurij 

Semjonow. 

A valuable essay by the Russian col- 
laborator on the boundaries of Soviet 
Russia as well as her inner political 


egional subdivision, in districts or re- 
publics and so-called ‘‘Rayons’” or 
ranges.—Geopolitik, Berlin, March 


1933. 


Has the Five-Year Plan Worked? by 

Maurice Hindus. 

“The Five Year Plan ends with the 
cultural standard of the Russian masses 
higher than it has ever been in Russian 
history, but with their standard of liv- 
ing lower than it has been in a decade, 
and in food appreciably lower than at 
the beginning of the Plan. Cruel indeed 
has been the price Russia has paid for 
the first Five Year Plan. But she has 
laid her foundation for future develop- 
ment; and what to her is infinitely more 
important, she has strengthened herself 
prodigiously in her fighting capacities. 
She still dreads attack from the outside, 
but not with the same hysterical inten- 
sity with which she did in the pre-Five 
Year Plan period. At present her main 
task is to raise the standard of living of 
the masses. She promises to treble the 
amount of consumption goods in the 


Second Five Year Plan, on which she is 
now embarking. Certainly the Russian 
masses are looking forward with eager- 
ness to the realization of this prom- 
ise.”—Harper’s Magazine, New York, 
March 1933.—W.H.T. 

International Situation, The; from Molo- 


tov’s speech before the Central Execu- 
tive Committee, January 23, 1933. 


Although Japan rejected the Soviet 
Union’s proposal for a non-aggression 
pact, the Japanese War Ministry has 
seen fit to regard the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Soviet Rus- 
sia and China with alarm. In regard to 
the resumption of these relations the 
Soviet Union decides such questions re- 
gardless of whether it is ‘agreeable or 
disagreeable to anyone.”—Soviet Union 
Review, Washington, March 1933.- 

P.S.B. 
Is Soviet Russia Democracy? by Sidney 

Webb. 

“It is not easy to dispute the claim 
that the electoral system of Soviet Rus- 
sia. . . more accurately expresses the 
people’s will than those of the United 
States, Great Britain, or the German 
Reich.” While the restrictions and pro- 
hibitions on private property in Russia 
grant less freedom to the wealthy, the 
mass enjoy more freedom and display 
greater initiative than elsewhere.—Cur- 
rent History, New York, February 
1933. 


Japan’s Diplomatic Isolation; by Tyler 
Dennett. 


The resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and 
China and the failure of either France 
or Great Britain to defend her before 
the League Assembly has resulted in 
Japan being more completely isolated 
than at any time since the Sino-Japanese 
War.—Current History, New York, 
February 1933.—P.S.B. 

Making Parliament Popular; by Tsuengo 

Baba. 

Parliamentary government’s _ best 
chance to regain popular approval is by 
divorcing itself from big business inter- 
ests, reducing the size of the effective 
executive, speeding up _ parliamentary 
procedure by confining its activities to 


questions of broad principle, and by sep- 
arating the permanent civil service from 
politics.—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 
March 1933.—P.S.B. 

Matches and Stunts; unsigned. 

An exposé of newspaper distortion 
and falsification of facts, meant to whip 
up anti-Soviet prejudice—Monthly Re- 
view of the Moscow Narodny Bank, 
London, January 1933. 

Outlook for Soviet-American Kelations, 

The; by Vera Micheles Dean. 

The objections to Soviet recognition 
that still remain are the repudiation of 
debts and Communist propaganda. Rec- 
ognition is advocated not only by those 
who wish to expand Soviet-American 
trade, but by individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in the maintenance of 
peace. Recognition might frustrate the 
imperialistic ventures of Japan.—For- 
eign Policy Reports, New York, March 
15, 1933.—P.S.B. 

Reactionary Movement of 1932, The; by 

M. D. Kennedy. 

The author traces the course of the 
reactionary movement in Japan from 
the 1880's, when the Genyosha came 
into existence in opposition to the treaty 
privileges accorded foreigners, to the 
recent coalition of extreme patriotic 
groups against internationalism, rural 
economic distress, and the material in- 
terests of Capitalism and Communism. 
He describes the movement in 1932 as 
being akin to the great religious revivals 
that have shaken the West from time to 
time and which in Japan represents “a 
spiritual striving for an ideal that finds 
an outlet in the ancient Shinto philoso- 
phy of Emperor worship.”—Contempo- 
rary Japan, Tokyo, March 1933. 

Red Armies of China, The; by George E. 

Sokolsky. 

Mr. Sokolsky does not confine him- 
self merely to “The Red Armies of 
China.” He has given us here, as a his- 
torical background, the whole story of 
the Chinese Communist Party as a sec- 
tion of the Third International, the dis- 
ciplined organ of the world revolution- 
ary movement. Having been in China 
just when the Chinese Communists were 
beginning to come out from under cover 
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and operate under the open sky, he 

fortunate to have been actually “on the 
scene.” Hence, he is able to tell the 
story in a most authoritative manner 
never forgetting to enrich it with inti- 
mate and interesting anecdotes of the 
principal actors on the stage—from the 
conference between Dr. Sun Yat-sen 


and A. A. Joffre in 1923, down to the 


personal dissensions between (¢ 
Kai-shek and Michael Borodin in 
There are roughly ninety thousand 
men in twelve well organized Red 
Armies now under arms in China. The 
are mostly recruited from the peasants 
in the territory under their control. 
Against them Chiang Kai-shek has mar- 
shalled five mighty campaigns, and eac! 
campaign has been a failure mainly be- 
cause Mao Tze-tung, the president 
the Provisional Soviet Government of 
China, has spread anti-Nationalist, com- 
munistic, land-seizing, no-tax 
ganda not only among the peasantry but 
even among Chiang’s own officers and 
men, who, too, are peasants or the sons 
of peasants. After going into consider- 
able detail regarding the Communist 
program, Mr. Sokolsky concludes that 
there are at present between sixty and 
ninety million Chinese under Commun- 
ist influence, that the number will in- 
crease and that no force now exists 
which can effectively prevent the Com- 
munist experiment from taking place 
somewhere in China. His forecast o 
the future of Communism, however, is 
extraordinarily amusing: “Will Com- 
munism succeed in China? Out of the 
transitional period through which China 
is now suffering, a new China will 
emerge, very different from the pic- 
turesque, easy-going Mandarin China 
seated upon the backs of millions of 
starving coolies. It will be a China with 
industrialized cities, with modernly or 
ganized farms, with a literate youth, 
with a socially-minded government. But 
it will not be an imitation of the United 
States or Japan or Russia. The Chinese 
will do to Communism what they have 
done to Christianity and to Buddhism. 
They will make it Chinese.”—<4sia 


L.Y.W. 


propa- 


m+ 


New York, December 1932. 
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Security and Naval Limitation; by Seiho 

Arima. 

A justification of the Japanese pro- 
posal to the World Disarmament Con- 
ference.—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 
March 1933. 

Stalin on Results of the Five-Year Plan. 

A translation of a report by Joseph 
Stalin to the combined plenum of the 
Central Committee and the Central 
Control Commission of the Communist 
Party. Stalin considers the achievements 
of the Plan in relation to industry, agri- 
culture, internal trade, material condi- 
tions of workers and peasants, and the 
continuation of the class struggle. The 
cardinal aim pursued by the Party in 
working out the plan and putting it into 
effect was ‘to change over from the im- 
poverished muzik’s horse to that of large- 
scale industry,” for until such was done 
“our situation would . . . have been 
more or less analogous to the present 
situation in China, which has no heavy 
industry of its own, which has no mili- 
tary industry of its own, and which is 
picked on by everyone who is not too 
lazy.” The Plan is considered to have 
realized ‘‘victories of real, world-wide, 
historical importance”’ despite “plenty of 
defects and mistakes.” —Soviet Union 
Review, Washington, February 1933.— 

W.H.T. 


Ten Years of the Kuomintang; by T. A. 

Bisson. 

“The Kuomintang has assumed two 
contrasting roles during the past decade. 
From late 1923 to the middle of 1927 it 
fulfilled a revolutionary function in be- 
half of the Chinese masses; since then 
it has buttressed the control of capitalist 
elements in Chinese society.” The choice, 
however, between reconstructing China 
on a socialistic or capitalistic basis is 
pressing more and more insistently on 
Chinese leaders. — Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, New York, February 15, 1933. 


—P.S.B. 


Thirty Years Working of the Australian 

Constitution; by Stephen Mills. 

With this historical survey on the 
origin and development of the Common- 
wealth of Australia the author presents 
a criticism of the existing system. He 
discusses briefly the reorganization plans 
offered by the Labour Party without, 
however, committing himself to any 
further judgment concerning their pro- 
gram.—Journal of Comparative Legisla- 
tion and International Law, London, 
February 1933. 

What Is Happening in Russia? by W. H. 

Chamberlin. 

The Five-Year Plan had as its ulti- 
mate aims the socialization of enterprize, 
the partial collectivization of agricul- 
ture, and a high-speed industrialization. 
In the attainment of these objectives the 
Plan has been “neither an unqualified 
success nor a complete failure,” and its 
lines of actual development have differed 
noticeably from those laid down by its 
originators. In industry a number of 
successes have been scored if capital in- 
vestment, plant construction, and quan- 
tity alone are considered; in agriculture 
there has been a great increase in the 
area devoted to collective and state 
farms, and socialism has been advanced 
by the almost complete “liquidation” of 
the private trader and the rich peasant. 
But the Plan has created problems of 
magnitude: it has brought on an agrarian 
and food crisis felt most severely in the 
larger cities; there exists an inordinate 
need for skilled and educated workmen 
to run the new factories; and the world 
crisis has lessened Russ’a’s ability to sell 
abroad and consequently her capacity to 
buy much needed equipment. Thus to 
other countries Russian planning appears 
neither as a “menace” nor a “hope and a 
way out” of the crisis. The Plan as 
operative stands as but the prelude to 
the modernization of Soviet Russia.— 
International Affairs, London, March- 


April, 1933.—W.H.T. 


SINO-JAPANESE 


American Policy Toward the Sino-Jananese 
Dispute; by Raymond Leslie Buell. 


Four constructive gains are attributed 
to the Hoover-Stimson policy toward 


the Sino-Japanese dispute from the point 
of view of the development of world 
peace machinery. “(1) The United 
States for the first time since the war 
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took the initiative in maintaining peace 
in a major international controversy; 
(2) it advanced a new and revolutionary 
interpretation of the Anti-War Pact; 
(3)it codperated with the League of 
Nations more closely than ever before; 
(4) it laid down the nonrecognition 
doctrine.” In the future, if the United 
States expects to make its policies effec- 
tive, it must establish regularized and 
responsive relationship between itself 
and the League.—Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, New York, February 1, 1933.— 

P.S.B. 


Apercus Juridiques sur le Conflit Sino- 

Japonais; by Yuen-li Liang. 

The juridical analysis of the Sino- 
Japanese dispute is presented in two 
chapters. Part I is devoted to the much- 
discussed question of the legitimacy of 
self-defense and is based on the Japanese 
Memorandum presented to the League 
of Nations Commission of Enquiry. 
Part II emphasizes the legal foundations 
of the Chinese boycott and its justifica- 
tion through international law.—Revue 
Nationale Chinoise, Shanghai, February 
14, 1933. 


Conflit Sino-Japonais et la Fédération 
Européenne, Le; by Jean Hugonnot. 
An analysis of what is meant by a 

European Federation and, as such, its 

relation to the Sino-Japanese conflict.— 

Revue du Pacifique, Paris, February 15, 

1933. 

Délégation Japonaise a Quitté Genéve, 
La; by Roger Lévy. 

In this editorial Mr. Lévy points to 
the significance of 42 nations among 57 
being unanimous in their condemnation 
of Japan’s policies. The fact that Siam 
did not vote against Japan may be ex- 
plained by the fact that as a rice-export- 
ing nation she did not wish to get on 
bad terms with her best customer; per- 
haps the significance may also lie in 
Siam’s possible future intentions con- 
cerning British Burma and French Indo- 
China. In view of the Japanese with- 
drawal from Geneva Mr. Lévy recalls 
a historic diplomatic document of 1904, 
wherein Japan desired that Russia 
should recognize Manchuria as being an 
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integral part of China. Such being the 

case she was willing to concede to Russia 

full liberty of action in that province.— 

Europe Nouvelle, Paris, March 4, 1933. 

—A.R. 

Grim Japan and Rueful League; by Nor. 
man MacKenzie. 

The present localized war between 
Japan and China may bring on a world 
war in the near future, says Prof. Mac- 
Kenzie of the University of Toronto, 
The League is blamed for its failure to 
settle the Far Eastern conflict 
Manchuria; the great powers, for their 
reluctance to take a stronger stand; and 
Japan, for being what she is. Prof. 
MacKenzie speculates on the future of 
the situation and analyzes the present 
attitude of Russia, Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada, and fore- 
casts the probable future of Japan.— 
Canadian Comment, Toronto, March 


1933. 


Japan and the League; unsigned. 


over 


The true reasons for the hostile recep- 
tion of the Lytton Report are to be 
found in a disharmony between current 
sentiment in Japan and the principles for 
which the League stands. It is difficult 
to foresee any immediate dissension 
among the Japanese in regard to Man- 
churian policy—Round Table, London, 


March 1933.—P.S.B. 
Japan Defies the World; by Tyler Dennett. 


There was no need for Matsuoka’s 
declaration from the rostrum of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations that 
Manchuria belongs to Japan, for the 
entire World was already convinced of 
the fact. Mr. Dennett gives a résumé 
of the main points of the Manchurian 
controversy and considers briefly the 
present political position of China and 
Japan, as also that of the League.— 
Current History, New York, April 
1933. 


Japan Loses Political Prestige; by Tyler 
Dennett. 
Japan continues to win military vic- 
tories and lose political prestige both at 
home and abroad. — Current History, 


New York, March 1933. 
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International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


FIFTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


August 14 to 28 have been chosen as the dates for the Banff Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with preliminary meetings of the Pacific 
Council, International Research and Program Committees taking place during 
the preceding week. Headquarters and conference sessions will be in the 
Banff Springs Hotel. The Canadian Pacific Railway has generously offered 
free transportation to overseas conference members for use immediately before 
and after the sessions. 


Paciric AFFAIRS BIMONTHLY ISSUE 


Since the appearance of the combined February-March issue, it has been found 
necessary, due to financial exigencies, to continue publication on the bimonthly 
scale of frequency at least until after the Banff Conference of the Institute, and 
possibly until the end of the current year. The same area of interest will be covered 
in the course of any two-month period and the same scope in current trends and in 
bibliographical reference material will be maintained. The combined bimonthly 
issue will be enlarged over the single issue, with curtailment probable only in the 
article section. The regular biennial conference number is expected to appear in 


September, following the Banff sessions. 
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